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THE TRIALS OF A “BRONCO-BUSTER” 


The training of the mustang, or bronco, while not without danger, is generally attended with considerable fun, for the spectators at 
least. The animal’s fore legs are strapped together, and the lariat around his neck is used as an additional means of 
coercion. The term ‘‘bronco-busting”’ is plains vernacular for horse-breaking, which is particularly active 
just now, for the mustangs are being trained for sale in the Eastern markets as polo-ponies 
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COMMENT 


A very interesting conference occurred at the White 
House in Washington on Sunday, March 9, between 
the President and Governor Odell. It is a fact that 
is undisputed at Washington, at Albany, and at some 
State capitals of the Middle West that Republican 
defeat is expected this fall in the Congressional elec- 
tions, and that in some of the State elections Demo- 
cratic Governors will be chosen in place of the Repub- 
lican Governors now in office. There are various rea- 
sons for looking for such a result from the elections. 
The first reason of all is furnished by the present atti- 
tude of the majority of the Republicans of the House 
towards their own leaders. Leadership in the House 
of Representatives is far more powerful than it once 
was, for the Speaker and the other majority members 
of the Committee on Rules now control legislation ab- 
solutely. No bill ean get before the House for con- 
sideration and action without their consent, unless 
there is flat rebellion against their power, which rests 
partly on the rules and partly on common consent. 
Those who are familiar with the sentiment of the 
House know that a large number—some members say 
a majority—of the Republican Representatives strong- 
ly desire some reductions of tariff duty, and fayor 
the Babcock bill, which puts on the free list some fin- 
ished iron and steel products, like rails and structural 
steel, and cuts other duties in two. Most of those 
who favor the Babcock bill are opposed to relief for 
Cuba. The leaders of the House have determined to 
suppress their own majority; they have decided that 
no tariff duty shall be touched, and that relief shall 
be granted to Cuba. Hence we have the mutter- 
ings of revolution. We are not making this state- 
ment by way of argument, but are narrating the facts 
of the situation—facts which will be recognized as 
such by both factions in the party. Among the causes 
for dissension must also be included the ship-subsidy 
bill. The tariff-reform elements of the party openly 
boast that they can defeat the subsidy measure, and 
that they will do so if the Babcock bill is not granted 
consideration. This revolt among the Republicans of 
the House of Representatives represents a popular 
sentiment, or at least. a sentiment which is believed 
to be popular by some of the most prominent of the 








rebels. 


As always happens at such crises, a number of 
minor causes affect the situation. The situation in the 
Philippines, as the issue is made by the Democrats, 
occasions some uneasiness, mainly because of Governor 
Taft’s admission that it was a mistake to go there. 
The fact that the eventual independence of the islands 
is the only solid ground on which the Democrats have 
stood, however, is significant of that party’s weakness ; 
and even here there is nothing like harmony. The hap- 
penings which are disturbing Republican leaders are 
taking place in their own ranks. If the party’s dis- 
comfiture depended upon the wisdom and ability of its 
adversaries, its lease of power would be prolonged in- 
definitely. Not only did the Democrats of the House 


refrain from opposing the Republican bill to levy 
Dingley rates on imports from the. Philippines, but 
eighteen Democratic Senators voted against the For- 


aker amendment which provided for a reduction of 
the duties to 50 per cent. of the Dingley rates. As 
the majority against the amendment was fourteen, a 
change of eight votes would have granted at least this 
much relief to the Philippines. The Democrats, it is 


true, voted for free trade with the archipelago, to 
continue so long as we control the islands, but this 
provision was coupled with another to the effect that 
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the United States should declare its intention of ulti- 


mate withdrawal. In other words, they voted for 
what they could not obtain, and helped defeat the re- 
lief which was possible. Moreover, the incapacity for 
practical work of the present Democratic minority in 
Congress is further shown in the matter of the ship- 
subsidy bill. The party is committed against the pro- 
posed subsidy, but the minority of the Senate com- 
mittee permitted the bill to come up for debate with- 
out a minority report against it. In the House it 
not only acquiesced in the war-revenue measure, but 
its leader moved its passage by unanimous consent— 
that is, without debate or division. 

Nothing, therefore, that the Democrats have done 
or promised has caused the existing uneasiness among 
the Republican leaders. The cause of the trouble lies 
in internal dissensions, the principal of which we have 
briefly set forth. The exasperation and bitterness bred 
of the struggle over the question of Cuban relief have 
accentuated these dissensions. If Congress had adopted 
the President’s suggestion at the very beginning of the 
session. the majority would have enormously strength- 
ened its hold on the country. Wrangling over a pro- 
posed act of justice has, however, wrought its perfect 
work, and has served to widen breaches. Not since 
the angry contentions over the tariff of twenty years 
ago, between the Morrison and Randall factions of the 
Democracy, excepting, of course, the rabidness of the 
war period, has so much animosity been displayed in 
party caucuses as has marked the Republican caucuses 
on the Cuban question. From the moment that the 
beet-sugar industry entered with its demand for a 
continuance of its tariff benefits, the only possible 
chance for Cuba has rested on party grounds. If re- 
lief be granted, it will be for the preservation of seem- 
ing harmony, and for the presentation of a united 
front, President and Congress standing together, in 
the coming elections. If Cuba fail of relief, the new 
republic will be the saddest victim of the party up- 
heaval. Delay has already cost the island dear. Pri- 
vate communications from Americans interested in the 
island bring the information that planters have al- 
ready parted with their holdings of sugar. If relief 
be actually denied, the distress and ruin which will 
result are expected to be followed by the downfall of 
the Estrada Palma government, which is naturally 
looked upon as closely related to the United States; 
this at least is a probability which is to be faced, and 
one that was practically predicted by Secretary Root 
in his annual report. Then Cuba will certainly de- 
mand annexation, or throw herself upon the mercy 
of Europe. All this trouble will result, if it come 
at all, from the refusal of the beet-sugar and tobacco 
manufacturers, combined with agricultural interests, 
to yield up one-fifth of their protection: on sugar, this 
protection, so reduced, would remain more than 60 
per cent., while on tobacco it would still be more than 
100 per cent. 





Some Republicans believe that the granting of re- 
lief to Cuba would mean the election of a number of 
Democratic Representatives in the Middle West. Oth- 
ers believe that a denial of justice to Cuba, and the 
breaking of our promise, will result in Republican 
losses throughout the Union. It is a dangerous situa- 
tion, and New York is, as usual, the pivotal State. 
The announcement, therefore, that Governor Odell con- 
templates refusing to be a candidate, and that the 
Democrats of the State are coming together, probably 
to nominate Judge Parker, has deepened the alarm in 
Washington. The conference between the President 
and the Governor is therefore naturally thought to 
be significant. For various reasons, Governor Odell 
will do nothing that is hostile to the President, and 
if he really refuses to be a candidate, he will not de- 
cide against the wishes of Mr. Roosevelt. He is the 
natural candidate of the party at the coming guber- 
natorial election, and he will not decline the nomina- 
tion for a second term unless Senator Platt is to re- 
tire, in which event the Governor would like to suc- 
ceed him, or. if this succession is not open to him, 
unless he can persuade some equally strong man to 
head the State ticket. It is an important sign of the 
time—and this is worthy of serious consideration— 
that the conduct of the anti-relief Republicans is mak- 
ing Republican nominations for the coming fall of 
doubtful honor. The mischief is reparable, but the 
most expensive remedy is that which now seems to be 
most likely of adoption. It is the expectation that the 
Senate will amend the war-revenue measure by a pro- 
vision for Cuban reciprocity. This will go through, 
but the manner of its success will not heal the wound 
already caused by intemperate caucuses. 

The capture of General Methuen by the Boers, and 
his almost immediate release, have thrown Great Brit- 
ain into a state of ferment. It is not alone the pain- 
‘al surprise of finding their trained troops overthrown 
by a body of men whom they had come to think of 
as a measurably demoralized band of guerillas that is 
agitating the minds of the Britons; nor does this fea- 
ture of the affair cause every alien eye outside of the 
British Empire to fix ittseit upon the South-African 
situation. It is the disposition these men of the Trans- 
vaal have made of their captive that makes the world 
pause. It is barely three weeks since a large and in- 
fluential element of the British Empire was busying 
itself with the very vital question of the government’s 
policy in permitting the execution of the so-called 
rebel generals upon the verdict of a court martial con- 








vened in the field, and from which circumstances made 
appeal impossible. Led by Dr. Edward Caird, Master 
of Balliol College, a number of the prominent mem- 
bers of Oxford University sent to the London Times 
a strong protest against the practice which “seems to 
be gaining ground in South Africa of executing some 
of the generals of the forces opposed to the Britis} 
upon the judgment of a court martial.” 
continued as follows: 


The protest 


It may be true that these generals violated the law. 
of war. We do not doubt that the courts martial acted 
with the full belief that by a few exemplary sentence: 
they would deter Cape Colonists from rebellion, or pro- 
tect natives, or secure strict adhesion on the part 0; 
our enemies to the laws of war. Nevertheless, we plead 
that the policy may be reconsidered. Our opponent; 
and their sympathizers will hardly believe in the com 
petence or impartiality of an English court martiaj 
which decides upon evidence of some witnesses, doubt 
less natives, given while the country is seething wit), 
the passions of war. Such sentences cannot have the 
moral effect aimed at in the administration of punish- 
ment. It is probable that the men suffering then 
will be regarded as martyrs, and their memory cher- 
ished for generations, while there is no immediate 
advantage which can weigh against the dishonorable 
imputations which this policy is almost sure to give 
rise to. Therefore we consider it desirable that no 
apital sentence on generals of the opposing forces 
should be inflicted at the present juncture. 


Up to the moment of the capture of General 
Methuen no word had come from those in au- 
thority as to the justice of the protest, and no 
indication that the government was alive to the ne- 
cessity for action had manifested itself. Now the 
tables are materially turned, and from a source whence 
it was least expected the plea of these Oxford schol- 
ars receives a re-enforcement that would seem on the 
surface to be overwhelming. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and if it shall turn out 
that by this capture of a British commander and his 
release the unnecessary shedding of blood may be 
stopped in this unfortunate conflict, what is Great 
Britain’s defeat will prove the gain of the cause of 
humanity and of civilization. 


The proceeding of the Attorney-General against the 
Northern Securities Company is important to combina- 
tions of capital and administrators. It had already been 
announced in advance, but the bill in equity is interest- 
ing, and the case itself is sure to become a precedent 
of great importance, whichever way it may be decided. 
The government’s contention is that the new company 
was not organized in good faith for the purpose of 
purchasing and paying for the stocks of the two rail- 
Way companies, but that it is merely a depositary, or 
trustee, of these stocks. It is pointed out that the 
Northern Securities Company had only $30,000 of sub- 
scribed capital stock, and that its $400,000,000 au- 
thorized capital was just sufficient to cover the ex- 
change value of substantially the entire stock of the 
companies. Therefore, it is said, in the bill, not only 
will this device, if sustained by the courts, put an end 
to competition between the two roads in inter-State and 
foreign trafiic, but will provide a method for the cir- 
cumvention of the anti-trust law, and one which may 
be employed for securing control of the entire rail- 
road interests of the country by one ownership. The 
device, it is asserted, is resorted to for the purpose of 
meeting and overcoming the effect of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Pearsall against the Great 
Northern Railway Company. That case, decided in 
1896, arose from the arrangement made between the 
two railway companies, pending the foreclosure and 
sale of the Northern Pacific Company, whereby the two 
roads were practically consolidated. The court then 
held that the arrangement was void, because it united 
two competing roads under one management. This 
is the Attorney-General’s case; and this brief outline 
of his bill in equity will reveal the great importance 
of the movement. Its progress through the courts will 
be watched with interest by the legal, industrial, com- 
mercial, and political world. The issue involved is far- 
reaching in its influence, and the decision may be of 
vital importance. It is clear that the Attorney-General 
believes in his case, for he could not have made such 
an attack upon property of the magnitude involved 
in the controversy without feeling that he was com- 
pelled to do so by the law, whose attempted enforce- 
ment has, thus far, met with so many disasters. 


Again we have the movement for free art. This 
time, however, as if despairing of full success, artists 
and the friends of art confine their prayer for free- 
dom from tariff taxes to works of art produced not 
less than fifty years ago. ‘The mere mention of the 
modest request should be sufficient, it would seem, to 
secure the granting of the petition; but, unfortunately, 
the minds of Congressmen are turned the other way. 
They look upon works of art as luxuries, and private 
galleries as appurtenances to the abodes and pleasures 
of the rich. Thus far it has been impossible to con- 
vince them of the educational advantages of free art. 
of the substantial value to the public of freedom of 
trade in beauty. They have gone to some length— 
they think to a sufficient length—in the Dingley act. 
This law admits free of duty works of art imported 
for exhibition or instruction by American art asso- 
ciations, by States, or by institutions formed for art- 
instruction, or for the encouragement of the arts, sci- 
ence, or education generally, or by professional artists. 
These works are admitted under bond, the tax on them 
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being collected if they are sold. The works of Amer- 
ican artists “ temporarily residing abroad,” and certain 
ecclesiastical works, like painted windows and sculp- 
tured altars, are admitted free. But no private indi- 
vidual can import a foreign work, no matter what its 
age, for his own pleasure and profit, or for free exhi- 
bition, except on payment of a duty of 20 per cent. 
Most artists desire that all art shall be free, in or- 
der that the treasures of the world may come to the 
country, for its profit, and especially for the educa- 
tion of those who have a talent for art, but who can- 
not afford to go to the galleries of Europe for their 
inspiration and instruction. Lacking this general 
freedom, and learning, by experience, of the difficulty 
of obtaining it, they ask that the old masters, the 
painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and those of the first half of the nineteenth, may come 
without tax. No real artist, as we have said, de- 
sires tariff protection; and those who fear the compe- 
tition of the masters are quite unworthy of consid- 
eration, The protective system becomes barbarous 
when it closes the door of the nation upon foreign 
works of art, and yet Congress has thus far refused 
tc be moved by appeals in behalf of a more enlightened 
policy. Those who want to reduce duties refuse to 
look at any but the useful schedules of the law, like 
that of iron and steel, or that of glass, or of hides. 
The only reason for this tax is protection, which, as 
we have said, is not desired by the large majority of 
those who are supposed to be its beneficiaries. The 
revenue derived from the tariff on works of art in 
1900 was $371,000, out of a total customs revenue of 
$228,365,000. We wish that there were more hope 
for the request for the abolition of these duties; but 
not only is Congress indifferent generally, the leaders 
have decided that the tariff shall not be touched at 
the present session unless in behalf of Cuba and our 
colonies. 





With the resignation of John D. Long, but one of 
Mr. MeKinley’s first cabinet remains in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political family. This is Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who, despite his opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s Cuban policy, is likely to continue in the cab- 
inet for the remainder of the term. We have now a 
new Secretary of the Treasury, a new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and by the Ist of May we shall have Mr. W. H. 
Moody, in place of Mr. Long, as Secretary of the Navy. 
An amiable and accomplished gentleman goes out, and 
a new man, comparatively unknown to the country, 
comes in. Mr. Moody, however, is not unknown in 
Massachusetts, where he was born a little more than 
forty-eight years ago, nor in Washington, where he 
has been a Representative in Congress for about six 
years. He is one of the leaders of the House, a man 
of strong mind and high character, a forcible debater, 
a tactful manager of men, sound in judgment, a strong 
party man, but, within the party lines, independent 
and courageous. He is far above the arts of the ordi- 
nary politician, not only because such arts are the 
native tools of feebleness, but because, as a national 
law-maker, he has always refused to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the whele to those of a part of the country. 
Therefore, although he is one of the most influential 
members of the Appropriations Committee, he is al- 
most uniquely innocent of trading his power over the 
public purse for personal or local or State advantage. 
He is a civil-service reformer of the President’s kind; 
and is blessed with energy and industry equal to the 
demands of a far more exacting position than the 
headship of the navy in time of peace. He was one 
of the men of peace in Congress at.the outbreak of the 
Spanish war, and has not become a jingo since. In 
the change the Massachusetts delegation loses its most 
influential member, but the President secures an ex- 
cellent adviser and administrator. 

Secretary Shaw, relying upon the unfamiliarity of 
the general public with his personal appearance, has 
been playing Haroun-al-Rashid in New York. Like 
the famous caliph of Bagdad he has been travelling 
about incog and seeing what things he might see in 
his bailiwick. To this end he has stood upon the 
piers of a great city and observed how the incoming 
traveller and his trunks are treated by the custom- 
house authorities, and at an unwonted hour of the 
morning the sleuthing Secretary appeared on Wall 
Street, and subjected the Assay Office to an unexpected 
inspection. All of this may or may not result in re- 
forms which will benefit the American people. Pre- 
cisely what the Secretary saw or what conclusions he 
formed from his observations are merely conjectural, 
for until now he has been silent as to his impressions. 
We have not heard that any incoming traveller has 
found entry to his native land any more easy or com- 
fortable than it was before the Secretary diverted him- 
self with Bagdadian methods, nor has there been as 
yet any evidence of changes in the administration of 
the Assay Office. There has been no rehabilitation of 
the reputation of the gold brick, and, as far as we 
are aware, Wall Street itself is none the different be- 
cause of the visit. The principle established by the 
Secretary’s diversion, however, is a good one, and we 
hope others may adopt and profit by his example. 
The New York Central Railroad officials, for instance, 
might undertake a tour through the dark recesses of 
its tunnels for a period of time long enough to enable 
them to appreciate the point of view of the suffocated 
suburbanite, who likes their gases less than he fears 
their perils, Some of the managers of our Elevated 
roads might travel upon their respective lines during 
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the rush hours of the day, and learn the delights of 
“ stepping lively ” on the platforms and in the aisles 
of cars already crowded to the limit of endurance. 
The gentlemen who store large quantities of dynamite 
in small and innocent-looking shacks from one end of 
the city to the other might profitably do this same 
thing that Secretary Shaw has done, and sojourn for 
a week or two in personal proximity to the perilous 
conditions of their own creating. Surely the public 
benefits that would accrue from a sudden realization 
of their own responsibilities by responsible persons 
would be of the greatest value, and hence we recom- 
mend the plan to all who in any measure, large or 
small, private or official, hold the comfort and safety 
of their fellow-men in their hands. 





The Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives has reported a bill providing for a 
more elastic currency, and for the correction of the 
most dangerous evil of our present national-bank sys- 
tem. If the bill should become a law, we might ex- 


‘pect that alternating currency deficiencies, or fam- 


ines, now at the shipping points and now at the 
wheat and cotton exchange centres of the interior, 
would soon cease to trouble the financial world. The 
bill provides that the national banks which assume 
the redemption of United States notes in gold to the 
amount of 20 per cent. of their capital may, without 
depositing bonds, issue asset circulation. They may 
immediately issue bank-notes to the amount of 10 per 
cent. of their circulation; and, after one year, another 
1¢ per cent. may be issued. On this there shall be a 
tax of 1 per cent. per annum. When the bank 
ceases to redeem United States notes the tax is to be 
114 per cent. Issues may continue to increase for five 
years, at the rate of 10 per cent., until the bank has 
a circulation equal to 60 per cent. of its capital. The 
tax on the four issues is to be 1144 per cent. In order 
to meet extraordinary demands for currency, two emer- 
gency issues are to be permitted. These are in the 
discretion of the board of control (three members who 
take the place of the Coniptroller of the Currency). 
Each issue is to be of 20 per cent.; the first is to be 
taxed at 3, and the second at 5 per cent. The amount 
of greenbacks whose redemption would be assumed if 
all the existing national banks agreed to this provi- 
sion is $130,000,000. The government, in return, would 
redeem and destroy half the amount thus assumed by 
the banks. ‘This, therefore, is a provision to relieve 
the Treasury of the burden of $195,000,000 of green- 
backs; the balance would be taken care of by the $150,- 
000,000 gold reserve. Banks declining to assume the 
redemption of greenbacks may issue asset circulation 
after the whole of the $195,000,000 is provided for. 
A guarantee fund, and branch offices, or banks, are 
provided for. In a general way, the bill meets the ap- 
proval of Secretary Shaw. 





The President has aroused the ire of the spoilsmen 
in Congress. ‘The story of the manner in which they 
found places in the Census Bureau for more than 3000 
of their favorites has been told in this Comment. The 
effort to transform these temporary into permanent 
appointments has also been described. By the time 
the bill establishing a permanent Census Bureau 
reached the President, the number of employés in the 
bureau had been reduced, by discharges, to about 1500. 
Of these some 500 or 600 will be required in the per- 
manent bureau, and it is for the interest of the ser- 
vice that they should be retained. Their experience 
makes them valuable in the work which they will be 
obliged to perform. The rest have been chiefly em- 
ployed in the task of punching cards with machines. 
But their patrons in Congress insisted that they should 
be transferred to other departments in the public ser- 
vice, taking the places of as many persons who had won 
their appointments by successfully passing competitive 
examinations. The effort has failed, however, partly 
by reason of the loose Janguage of the bill, and partly 
by the acuteness and firmness of the President. The 
law requires the organization of the permanent bureau 
on July 1 next, and provides that the clerks now em- 
ployed may be appointed to the classified service by 
the Director of the Census, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The President signed the 
bill, but at once ordered that no clerk should be ap- 
pointed to the classified service until the Ist of July, 
and then only those destined to serve in the permanent 
bureau. He has also signed a rule forbidding trans- 
fers to other departments until after six months of 
service in the department from which the transfer is 
sought. Besides losing these hundreds of clerks, Con- 
gressmen have enacted a law which puts the increase 
in the bureau for the taking of the next census in the 
classified service. Altogether this is one of the severest 
and most humiliating blows that the spoilsmen have 
ever received. 





The release of Miss Stone by the Bulgarian and 
Macedonian political conspirators who used her and 
Madame Tsilka as puppets in a bit of Balkan State 
politico-tragedy has brought a sigh of relief to men 
and women whose imaginations were alert and in- 
formed. For while it may be doubted whether at 
any time the two women were ever in danger of 
losing their lives, they never at any time were free 
rom fear of such a fate, and from all the hard- 
ships involved in one hundred and seventy-two days 
of captivity among men living and hiding in mountain 
fastnesses, one day here, the next day there. When 
the inner history of this case is written by diplomats 
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or missionaries resident in Sofia, Samakov, Salonica, 
and Constantinople, it will be found to have been 
something other and more than the capture of women 
by men coveting money. It will be seen to have been 
a chapter» in the history of Macedonia’s effort to 
throw off the yoke of Turkey, a movement in which 
practically all Bulgarians, whether resident in Bul- 
garia or elsewhere, deeply sympathize. Those who 
have been charged with the responsibility of effecting 
the rescue of Miss Stone, therefore, whether American 
diplomats or American missionaries, have had to deal 
with a very complicated situation. Aid which under 
ordinary circumstances might have been counted upon 
has not been forth-coming. Ulterior as well as nomi- 
nal motives have had to be weighed whenever proffers 
of assistance came. Washington bringing pressure to 
bear upon St. Petersburg, and thus shaping nominal 
Slavie action in Sofia, has been only one of many 
forces to be taken at something more than its face 
value. The result is that unless Turkey or Bulgaria 
is compelled to account for the treatment Miss Stone 
has received, unless reparation is made in the form 
of indemnity, then genuine Oriental brigands and 
pseudo-brigands and political conspirators will take to 
the fine and lucrative sport of bagging Americans 
whenever they need to focus on their striving prinei- 
palities the eyes of Christendom, or whenever their 
revolutionary party or clan treasuries run low. 





Some weeks ago we discoursed, rather pessimistical- 
ly, upon the state of musical culture in New York, 
using as our text Mr. Carl Armbruster’s amiable and 
widely discussed declaration to the effect that the 
musical public of this town is considerably inferior— 
in taste and intelligence—to that of Chicago. In a 
moment of generous self-abasement we took contritely 
to sackcloth and ashes, acknowledged our willingness 
to believe the truth of Mr. Armbruster’s contention, 
and even went to the length of quoting with approval 
the Chicago Tribune’s enthusiastic editorial endorse- 
ment of the gentleman’s remarks,—admitting, thereby, 
our inferiority, not only to Chicago, but to sueh lesser 
communities as Worcester and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. But alas and alas! our frank capitulation .has 
been discredited, and our humility has evoked, not 
the cordial and encouraging commendation it sure- 
ly merited, but derisive and disheartening rebuke. Our 
excellent up-State contemporary, the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat-Chronicle, impugns the logic of our conclusions, 
and, in a severely corrective editorial, berates us for 
what it unhandsomely terms our “ chicken - hearted- 
ness” in “laying down” before the 7'ribune’s “ pre- 
posterous bluff.” The fact that, as we lamented, we 
have here no permanent orchestra such as the organi- 
zations of Mr. Theodore Thomas in Chicago, Mr. Her- 
bert in Pittsburg, and Mr. Gericke in Boston, is no 
evidence, says the Democrat-Chronicle, of the infe- 
riority of our musical civilization, but is due simply 
to the fact that we have not ds yet discovered the in- 
evitable philanthropist with a penchant for endowing 
orchestral bodies; and as to our public’s absorption 
in the performer rather than in the music performed 
—* that,” observes the Democrat-Chronicle, is merely 
“the American way. It is not peculiar to New York: 
it prevails throughout the United States, and is quite 
as glaring a sin in Chicago as elsewhere.” Weill, this 
teaches us that magnanimity and civie humility are 
unprofitable virtues, so we shall not hold out too stren- 
uously for our inferiority to Chicago. Perhaps, it 
just occurs to us, it is to Rochester, after all, that 
we are inferior: at any rate, despite the Democrat- 
Chronicle’s contravention, we must continue to believe 
that New York, taking its musical public, so to speak, 
by and large, is unique among communities in the in- 
tensity of its adoration of the performer and its com- 
parative indifference to the thing performed; and 
therein lies the profound and lamentable detriment to 
our musical health. 


It is impossible to say whether a majority of the 
Republican members of the House of Representatives 
favor or oppose the restriction of Southern representa- 
tion. It is certain, however, that the leaders are 
against it. At the caucus held on Monday, January 10, 
which was the second, it was clearly shown that 
Speaker Henderson, Chairman Payne of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and Chairman Cannon of the 
Appropriations Committee, and chairman also of the 
caucus, intend to prevent not only legislation, but any 
agitation of the subject whatever. It is true that Mr. 
Crumpacker’s resolution called simply for an investi- 
gation by a special committee of eleven, but the debate 
on it developed the existence of some radicals, led 
by Mr. Taylor of Ohio, who deny to Southern States 
the right to restrict suffrage for any cause. In other 
words, they say that while the Northern States may 
establish an. educational qualification, this right is de- 
nied to the Southern or reconstructed States, at least 
to six of them—WNorth Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. This con- 
tention is based on the Federal law of 1868, admitting 
these States into the Union on condition that “ the 
Constitution of neither of said States shall ever be so 
amended or changed as to deprive any citizen or class 
of citizens of the United States of the right to vote 
in said State who are entitled to vote by the Con- 
stitution thereof herein recognized.” The position 
taken by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Shattuc that a Federal 
statute may prevent all future legislative action was 
so extraordinary as to frighten off some of the advo- 
cates of restriction. Visions of boomerang force bills 
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appeared to them, and it was happily discovered that 
no quorum was present. The truth is that the wiser 
leaders have discovered that harsh measures to the 
South are especially inappropriate at this time. The 
patronage of the South is in the hands of rascals who 
not only disgrace the government which they repre- 
sent, but who are putting thefr own party to death in 
their section of the country. What the President 
wants is a healthy organization which will attract de- 
cent men to the Republican party, and eventually 
will divide the South on national issues. What any 
appearance of further political oppression will accom- 
plish will be the continuance of the solid South, to the 
detriment of the country. 


M. Hugues le Roux, in his lecture at Harvard, 
which he will deliver later at other of our academic 
centres, in which he dealt with Guy de Maupassant, 
told of a conversation with the latter in which he, Le 
Roux, narrated the story of a Kansas cattle-man whose 
yemorse, after defrauding cattle- buyers by selling 
waterlogged cattie in order that he might get enough 
money to buy his daughter a piano, was poignant. 
The cattle- man was described by Le Roux as un- 
ablc to sleep, and as going forth at night into the 
cold, wet fields to shiver, beat his breast, and pour 
forth his agony of soul. “ Right there,” Maupassant 
is said to have responded—* right there is the differ- 
ence between the man of France and him of another 
race. The French peasant, if he had played such a 
trick upon the buyers of his property, would have 
been intensely proud of it... . Such a thing as feel- 
ing scruples would never have entered his head; his 
nature is too primitive to feel remorse.” It may be 
flattering to M. le Roux’s Anglo-Saxon hearers to 
have the impression left upon their minds that there 
is a radical difference between the French peasant and 
the American dweller near the soil. But if M. le 
Roux while in this country will leave the centres of 
population and go out into the rural districts and hear 
the breeders of cattle and the tillers of the soil dis- 
cuss their experiences in disposing of their stock or 
produce, he will be disabused of the idea that the con- 
sciences of Americans are as sensitive as the tale 
from Kansas would indicate. Not but that American 
agriculturists and cattle- breeders have consciences. 
But so have French peasants. And what of the con- 
tention that conscience is innate, not acquired; a 
primitive thing, and not an acquired one? It is still 
a debatable question, not a closed one. Evolution has 
undermined, but not: overthrown, that opinion. 

A New York Sunday newspaper published recently 
an article purporting to be an interview with Mrs. 
Astor of New York on the subject of entertaining for- 
eigners who visit our shores. It appears that while 
Mrs. Astor likes to entertain people of real distine- 
tion, she does not do so unless they bring letters of 
introduction. She thinks Bismarck, whom she con- 
cedes to have been a great man, would have been a 
pleasant person to entertain, but of the Empress Eu- 
vénie she has a very poor opinion, preferring, in French 
society, people like the Grammonts and the La Roche- 
foucaulds. She does not think that, after all, money 
counts for very much in New York city, and has her- 
self entertained at times people who could not hope 
to make any return in kind. European society she 
finds quieter than that of New York—less noisy, less 
showy, and full of interesting people. English society, 
too. is more liberal, receiving men like Sir Henry 
Irving and the best artists and literary people. Few 
people of this stamp go about in New York society, 
and while some great singers are received, actresses 
are generally undesirable. The millionaires of the 
West go to Newport, and get a questionable footing 
by spending money lavishly “on the edge” of society, 
but they don’t, of course, get really into the swim. 
Mrs. Astor accounts fer this on the ground that they 
have spent all their vouth in acquiring riches, and so 
have not the advantages possessed by educated men; 
“they have never had the college education without 
which no man can be a gentleman,” she is reported as 





saving. 

On the whole, this interview with the acknowledged 
leader of New York’s smart set is quite entertaining, 
and if Mrs. Astor is correctly reported there will 
certainly have to be a sudden and prompt revision of 
the lists of the American peerage. The doors of so- 
ciety will be thrown open to thousands who have 
hitherto stayed out of it because of the shallowness 
of their pockets, and we sadly fear that many “ gen- 
tlemen ” who are already comfortably ensconced within 
will have to pack up and move out if the educational 
test is to be applied. We have not at hand a “ Who’s 
Who” in American social life, but it would be inter- 
esting to discover how many of the real leaders who 
go everywhere and are unquestionably the thing itself 
have ever been graduated from college—‘ without which 
no man ean be a gentleman.” We would suggest that 
a general social round-up be held before the begin- 
ning of the next social season, and that all the men 
on Mrs. Astor’s list be subjected to an examination 
at the hands of a board consisting of President But- 
ler of Columbia University, Dr. Eliot of Harvard, and 
Dr. Hadley of Yale, in the studies required by the 
curriculum of any well-organized college, not for the 
purpose of embarrassing them, but merely definitely 
to settle their status socially. Society must be pro- 
tected, and if there are uneducated nonentities mas- 
querading as learned quantities in the very holy of 
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holies of American social life, the sooner they are 
discovered and thrown out the better. Moreover, some- 
thing should be done to make it as easy for a man to 
be a gentleman to-day as it was twenty-five years ago, 
when his father became one with comparatively little 
effort. It is a notorious fact that the requirements 
of our colleges are vastly greater in these days than 
they used to be when gentlemen of the old school were 
turned out so prolifically, and it is hardly fair that 
an aspirant for the title of gentleman in our own time 
should be so much harder put to it to obtain that 
which he seeks than was his grandfather who received 
his B.A. at seventeen, and from a mere mastery of 
studies now taught in the advanced courses of pre- 
paratory schools. A further advantage of this exam- 
ination would be that society would cease to be known 
as “The Smart Set,’ and would branch out into a 
larger life of usefulness as “The Educated Set.” <A 
contemplation of the ways of the ladies and gentlemen 
who constitute the inner circle has often led us to 
the conclusion that “ The Smart Set” was a misnomer 
anyhow. There is a chance to remedy this, now that 
Mrs. Astor has spoken, and we trust the reform will 
not be long in following the enunciation of the prin- 
ciple. 





It may be given 2s a maxim that self-consciousness 
is the root of all unhappiness. It is not, of course; 
but who ever heard of a maxim that was demonstrable 
as a mathematical fact? For example: there is a 
maxim to the effect that two heads are better than one. 
They are, possibly, in a barrel, but not necessarily 
otherwise. Take for demonstration the case of a wo- 
man who attends some social function or other. She 
knows the hostess to be a delightful person; she knows 
that the guests will be just what they should be; 
she knows that the function is to be “ the most elegant 
and recherché of the season”; and she knows that she is 
wearing a very nice gown indeed, and also that it is the 
very best she has or can afford to have. No sooner does 
she appear among the guests than she sees some other 
woman in better attire than herself, handsomer gown 
or handsomer jewels, and she begins to compare what 
she has with what she wishes she had; condemning 
what she has, she covets what others have, and contrast- 
ing what she is with what she would like to be, she 
makes the possible happiness impossible, and she goes 
home dissatisfied and disappointed. How different a 
result would have followed forgetfulness of self if 
she had put all her mind on having a good time, 
whether her attire was this, that, or the other, so 
long as it was good enough. The world is full of good 
things if we will only forget ourselves—who are not 
good, but desperately wicked—and enjoy that portion 
of them which falls to our share. That ancient Greek 
philosopher who said “ Know thyself”’ would have said 
a better thing for the peace of mind of mankind if he 
had put it, “ Forget thyself.” 


When the world wags slowly in literary London, 
and Hall Caine and Marie Corelli have sunk into in- 
termittent somnolence, the spirit of Puck enters into 
some critic to give a fillip to dulness by reviving the 
Shakspere-Bacon controversy, the uninspired narra- 
tives of Scott, or the unreasonableness of Dickens’s 
popularity. Dulness pervades the literary atmos- 
phere in London as heavily as one of its black fogs 
these days, and as a consequence it is not surprising 
that all three of these stock sensations have been 
resuscitated by a barren literary press. The most 
recent is the common heresy with regard to Dickens, 
as it is the most ridiculous and least tenable. There is 
simply no argument for it. Dickens wrote frankly 
to please the public, and the public have rewarded 
him by finding pleasure in the frankest measure in 
his work. An author of genius who is generous with 
his readers will find them generous in appreciation 
Ever since Mr. George Henry Lewes ran his buzz-saw 
through the reputation of the dead Boz, the cantan- 
kerous critic of Dickens has not failed of a successor. 
Let them rave; it keeps them occupied, and does Dick- 
ens no harm. We fancy that at no time have the con- 
ditions been so favorable to a wide appreciation of 
the great humorist of the nineteenth century. Not 
only is Dickens the most optimistic, the most demo- 
cratic, the least disagreeable of modern novelists, but 
psychology was a science he knew little of and cared 
for less. Any observing student of the trend of fiction 
may discern that there is a strong revulsion against 
the psychological novel with which we have been dosed 
in late years. If the critics have been filled with dis- 
gust at the turn of public favor which has enriched 
the coffers of the authors of historical romances in re- 
cent years, they have but to trace ‘the cause to this 


same science of psychology, considered by them so es- ° 


sential to the equipment of the imaginative writer. 
We are not taking sides; we are merely stating facts. 
And in view of these facts little wonder is it that the 
world resolutely refuses to read stich students of 
realism as Mr. George Moore and Mr. George Gissing, 
despite all their literary charm and grace of style, 
and as resolutely persists in laughing and weeping at 
the bidding of Charles Dickens. 





What sort of men do women prefer? It is fair to 
assume that all types of men are interesting to some 
types of women, but the question as to what kind of 
man is the most interesting to the majority of women 
is one that lacks statistics. And the time may be ap- 
proaching when this lack will have to be made good. 


As women succeed in making for themselves inde-. 


pendent careers, will they not grow less susceptible to 
man’s once paramount and irresistible attraction? We 
are told by competent authorities that women are 
marrying later and selecting their life mates with far 
more discrimination than in the past. Will it not 
become necessary for the before-mentioned statistics 
to be compiled in order that man may study them, and 
draw the logical deductions as to what he must do to 
be saved from the martyrdom of bachelorhood ?—for 
this easy and alluring state becomes martyrdom the 
moment it is faced as an unavoidable condition. No- 
body will envy the man who gathers the statistics. 
What a life labor lies before him! His work will 
be a sort of Universal Encyclopedia of the Whims of 
Woman, requiring a brain at once distinguished for 
supernatural psychic power and unwearying capacity 
for labor. But he cannot shirk his fate. The need in- 
variably produces the man. The need seems to have 
arisen. Where is the man? 


Apropos of the prophetic cartoon drawn in 1840, 
and published in the WEEKLY a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Howard Payson Arnold sends us another interesting 
prophecy which is still more ancient. It is the en- 
closed poem, which appeared in The Gentleman’s Mag- 
zine for the year 1775, Vol. XIV. “The writer,” 
says Mr. Arnold, “ whose name I have been unable to 
discover, is full of foreboding for the result of our 
Revolutionary war so far as concerned the English, and 
of prophetic fervor for our future.” Here are the 
lines: 


Grieved at the past, yet more we fear 
The. horrors of the coming year. 

Ships sunk or Plundered, slaughtered hosts, 
Towns burnt and desolated coasts. 

Yet, sever’d by th’ Atlantic main, 
Though great, our efforts must be vain: 
Resources so remote must fail, 

Nor skill, nor valour can’ prevail: 

When winds, waves, elements, and’ foes, 
In vain all human means. oppose. 

At length, when all these contests cease 
And Britain weary’d rests in peace, 

Our sons, beneath yon western skies, 
Shall see one vast republic rise. 
Another Athens, Sparta, Rome, 

Shall there unbounded sway assume; 
Thither her ball shall Empire roll 

And Europe’s pampered states control. 
Though Xerxes ruled and lashed the sea, 
The Greeks of old still would be free; 
Nor could the power and wealth of Spain 
Th’ United Netherlands regain. 


It would be interesting to know how much such a 
prophecy means; whether there were not as many 
prophecies of Spain’s greatness in the twentieth cen- 
tury, for instance, or the greatness of some other land 
that is no longer among the highest of the earth. We 
are inclined to think the poetic side is more fre- 
quent; but the cartoon in which Uncle Sam — then 
known as Brother Jonathan—told John Bull in 1840 
that within a hundred years he would be heiping Eng- 
jand out of difficulties, and that John Bull: would be 
after his assistance and friendship, belongs to a type 
that is much more rare. The fact that this has 
come true in sixty-odd years is more than remark- 
able, considering the relative positions of England and 
the United States in 1840. Possibly we could 
prophesy that in another hundred years some nation 
yet unborn would be patronizing us, or the Boers be 
receiving petitions from Great Britain. It is a chance, 
of course. Those prophecies which are untrue in the 
development are never mentioned. The few that come 
true are remarkable. 





A fortnight or so ago the woman’s club at Wil- 
mette, a suburb of Chicago, undertook to give to the 
servants of its members “quiet, pleasant evenings, 
under pure influences.” It is rather lonely in Wil- 
mette between 8 A.M. and 6 P.M., especially “for do- 


mestics; and the chance remark of one of these, that_ 


servants have no opportunity to meet cultured people 
and themselves become cultured, was sufficient to enlist 
the woman’s club in a far-reaching plan of culture in- 
oculation. Of course the jesters made merry over the 
project, and it became necessary to deny reports of 
afternoon teas, musicales, and readings on “ The Ni- 
belungen Ring” for the benefit of the cook ladies of 
Wilmette; which reports, according to the local weekly, 
have wrought havoc in the Wilmette real-estate mar- 
ket. “Probable investors in Wilmette homes,” says 
the paper, “have already decided against Wilmette 
because of the affair, and rival localities are using it 
as an argument.” And all loyal residents of the 
suburb are called upon to “live it down.” The fail- 
ure of this or that experiment in culture inocula- 
tion reminds us that culture is of somewhat natural 
growth and slow, and that hypodermic injections of 
its distilled blossoms produce no more than a tempo- 
rary excitation. Had success attended the Wilmette 
experiment, there is no saying whither it might have 
led. Other suburban communities, East and West, 
might have followed; and it is possible to conceive of 
the Lonesomehurst Cook Ladies’ Culture Club rapping 
at the door of the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which organization is just at present in no 
position to add to its perplexities. 





The clubs in Washington are having much amuse- 
ment over an incident of Prince Henry’s recent visit 
which appears to have escaped the notice of the 
“ Argus -eyed reporters.” As the story goes, Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt wished to do the nation’s guest, in 
private, a compliment which the formalities of his 
public entertainment put out of the question—to wit, 
to prove to him that the people’s drink of the father- 
land had won as sure a foothold in the New World 
as it had long enjoyed in the Old. To this end the 
President ordered from a leading German restaurant 
a supply of Wiirzburger Hofbrau for an informal 
supper which was to be served at the White House. 
As the table equipment of our republican palace does 
not include the covered steins necessary to give this 
beer its proper relish, the same restaurateur was di- 
rected to furnish several of the finest specimens from 
his own stock. When the Prince was brought to the 
table he found the beer already in place, each stein 
being filled to the brim, and ready for action. It was 
a most pleasant surprise, which he attested by pro- 
posing a merry round of healths. As he drained the 
last drop and was about to set down his stein, his eye 
was caught by something at the bottom of it, and the 
smile on his face relaxed. He cast a glance of quiz- 
zical alarm, first toward the President and then tow- 
ard the door, as if he more than Lalf expected a raid 
from the constabulary. His companions, consumed 
with curiosity, tipped their steins and peered in, too. 
In rich blue capital letters, burnt into the elay, this 
inscription stared up at them from the depths: 
“Stolen from Heidelberg’s Deutsche Wirthschaft, 8863 
Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

With fearsome aversion from swelling the municipal 
budget or padding the already poddy civil list, one 
may yet suggest a new official for this distracted Bor- 
ough of Manhattan: an inspector of inspectors. True, 
we now have inspectors of nearly every other think- 
able thing, ranging from municipal art to ash-cans: 
police, firemen, teachers, street-cleaners, boilers, 
hydrants, water, gas, buildings, wharfs, explosives, 
pavements, sewers, ferries—all these, and many other 
persons and things, are supposed to be made moral 
or safe by inspection. However, a faulty water-main 
bursts and floods the wine-cellars of a number of 
chastened tax-payers; an illegal store of dynamite ex- 
plodes, wrecking the densely peopled neighborhood ; 
a hotel burns because it lacks fire-fighting appliances 
ordained in such buildings. An awesome catalogue 
of calamities afflicts persons and things nominally un- 
der inspection, and the evils befall because the in- 
spectors paid to inspect have not inspected. An in- 
spector of inspectors is called for. It may be objected 
that this would require an inspector of the inspector 
of inspectors, and so without end. But eupeptic man 
must have his fling; hope must spring eternal from 
the human breast, or possess us with the ill of im- 
pounded emotion. All men cannot be so strenuously 
unmindful of duty as is the present lot of inspectors. 
Let the experiment be tried; if it fail, why, optimism 
will but awake from another iridescent dream. 





Former Governor Hogg of Texas has shown himself 
a man of much wisdom in declining to accept an in- 
vitation to be presented to the King of England at a 
recent levee because of the costume the etiquette of 
the situation required that he should wear. The dis- 
tinguished Texas statesman is not of that particular 
build which is made more graceful by the knee-breeches 
prescribed by royalty, and he has shown himself one of 
those rare persons who are aware of their own sar- 
torial limitations. His act has been set down by cer- 
tain malicious critics as due to the spread-eagleism of 
the American citizen, who “hotly resents” the ab- 
surdities of effete royalty, but there is no justification 
for this view of the ex-Governor’s act in the cable 
despatches. His refusal to don the garments required 
was courteously phrased, and was regretful of his own 
incapacity to wear them, rather than resentful of the 
regulations which made them necessary, and the story 
that he had in mind the power of the American car- 
toonist and the undoubted use this potent moulder 
of public opinion would make of his unwonted ap- 
pearance in the trappings of a monarchical institution, 
when he declined the invitation, smacks of truth. In 
view of all the circumstances, this stanch democrat 
behaved as we all would have him behave; and as for 
the King himself, if he does not make some effort to 
meet the travelling American incog and in such an in- 
formal way as will permit the latter to wear cloth- 
ing more suited to his taste and figure than the court 
dress of St. James’s, it will be he and not the Ameri- 
can who will be the loser. 





_ It looks as if the stock-market would fluctuate 
irregularly for some time to come. The general con- 
ditions upon which rests the entire fabric of security 
values have undergone no change of importance. Sav- 
ing in that section which was most affected by the 
failure of last year’s corn crop, the railroads have in 
the main continued to show gratifying earnings. Pros- 
perity exists in nearly all lines of industry, and in 
Some, as, for example, in iron and steel, it is a cer- 
tainty that this prosperity will continue unabated 
through the entire year. The principal railroads of 
the country have planned improvements involving the 
expenditure of vast sums, and assuring profitable em- 
ployment for months to come to thousands of men, 
manufacturers, locomotive - builders, tail- mills, and 
others. But the developments of the past fortnight 
have not been of a nature to stimulate active specula- 
tion in stocks. First and foremost, the condition of 
the money-market has been such as to preclude exten- 
Sive operations for the rise by the large interests, 
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whose co-operation is indispensable. The banks have 
been losing cash steadily, and their reserves were very 
close to their legal requirements. At the same time, 
relief from interior points is to be expected the mo- 
ment the cash rate in New York rises above 314 per 
cent. A contraction in the loan item can be looked 
for, so that no serious fears need be entertained on 
that score. At the same time, the stock-market had 
fallen into such a rut of dulness and “ professional- 
ism” that uncertainty in any phase of the financial 
situation was bound to prove depressing. Sentiment 
was also affected, though in no very great degree, by 
the news of the serious reverse sustained by the 
British in South Africa. The filing of the Attorney- 
General’s bill of complaint against the Northern Se- 
curities Company served to remind the speculative 
community that a most important question was still 
unsettled. . The last depressing factor was the restless- 
ness in the labor world. A great strike began in Bos- 
ton, and mutterings from the miners of both hard and 
soft coal reached Wall Street. Stock prices were in- 
clined to yield under these various developments. 
There were sporadic advances in a few stocks, the 
result of “manipulation” by diligent little market 
“ pools,” but on the whole the Street appeared to have 
made up its mind to look for dull times, and owing 
to the lack of bull stimuli, to declining prices as well. 
Moreover, it was remembered that the season of crop 
rumors and “ scares ” was close at hand. 


It Depends on the Man 


* Paracelsus,” writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
holds out a miserable promise to the young men who 
are burning to elevate the small communities in 
which their lot is cast by means of the newspaper. 
He bought a small weekly in a small city, and turned 
it into a small daily, which he proposed to make “ at 
all times an intelligent medium of news and opinions 
for an intelligent community, bowing the knee to no 
clique or faction,” and all the rest which ambitious 
and fluent young editors put into their salutatories. 

He commenced his career by suppressing a piece of 
news at the demand of an advertiser, continued by 
standing in with the politicians for the sake of the 
legal advertising, and has ended by making a good 
living; by, as he says, having a competence in a goodly 
little city. That is, if he has ended, for he is only 
thirty-four years old now, and may live to write an- 
other chapter of entertaining confessions—or, possibly, 
confessions in which his present humorous cynicism 
shall have given place to a sadder note. The point 
is that newspaper - making in a small city is neces- 
sarily a sale of the soul of the newspaper maker— 
that a provincial editor may easily gain the whole 
of his world by the ready sacrifice of his own soul. 
Freedom of the press, he avers, in such communities 
is a phrase which expresses an impossibility, because, 
on the one hand, that freedom is sold to the adver- 
tisers, and, on the other, is crushed by the politicians. 

Thus the young man having respect for himself and 
ambition for his own usefulness would better keep 
out of the provincial newspaper unless he is prepared 
to use his respect and ambition as currency by means 
of which he can buy the favor of the big advertiser 
and the bigger politician. “ Paracelsus” considerately 
refrains from advising the youth of high ideals and 
journalistic longings to choose rather the metropolitan 
newspaper, where he can mould public opinion by the 
colored supplement and the paper doll. For this, at 
any rate, he is to be commended. We incline to think, 
however, that “ Paracelsus ” forgets that the man him- 
self is an influential factor in such a development as 
he describes, and that while he tells his own story 
with: a convincing force, he fails to see that a differ- 
ent man might make quite a different record. 

The mischief of such a view is that the public is 
led to helieve that the entire fabric of so-called pro- 
vincial journalism is a gigantic sham, where editors 
making well-sounding pretensions buy their material 
prosperity by trading with the community’s rights, 
and never dare once to assert themselves. Few news- 
paper men of long experience in small cities—or in 
large ones, for that matter — would assert that they 
had never done things for which they were not sorry 
or ashamed. Like men in any occupation, they yield 
sometimes under stress, to their lasting regret; but 
like men in other occupations, too, they keep the 
faith when keeping involves, or seems to involve, some 
sacrifice. Nor is it true that they go without food 
in their larders and flowers in their gardens in order 
to maintain their ideas of what they owe to their 
communities. 

Men of the character of “ Paracelsus” may choose 
one course; other men choose another, and come out 
as well materially, even if they are unable to make 
their confessions as spicy. This country owes much 
more to its “provincial press” than the Atlantic 
writer is willing to have it believe, though he is him- 
self a representative—and apparently a bright one— 
of that branch of the newspaper vocation. There are 
plenty of newspapers in the small cities conducted 
by men who have a real appreciation of their respon- 
sibilities, and a settled determination that those re- 
sponsibilities shall be faithfully discharged. They 
are not superhuman or supernatural—they make mis- 
takes sometimes; they judge wrongly now and then; 
they often wish they had done differently. Neverthe- 
less, they find an appreciative and responsive public, 
and after a while they find that they have acquired 
both influence and prosperity without making trade 
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of their integrity. Such newspaper men are not 
among the giants of the profession. They are far 
from fame and from magnificent fortune. But they 
show that a man can be a man, even if he runs a 
small newspaper in a small city. And they also show 
that there are men to whom the advertiser and the 
politician occasionally have to submit. 


Cutting Indians’ Hair 


A paragraph of Comment in the WerekLy of Feb- 
ruary 8, about the order of Indian - Commissioner 
Jones that Indians should cut their hair short and 
eschew paint, feathers, and tribal dances, has brought 
from Oklahoma the following letter from a supporter 
of the Commissioner’s policy. We print the letter in 
full: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
OKLAHOMA, February 20,1902, 
Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

In your paper of the 8th inst. appears a “ comment ” 
on the Indian question criticising Commissioner Jones’s 
late order regarding long hair, paint, and other savage 
adornments. 

The older Indians, of course, should be left to enjoy 
their memories and superstitions, but the government 
is spending large amounts, and many earnest men and 
women are spending their time and talents (well paid 
for, we will admit), that the Indian youth may be 
lifted from the idle and degrading life of the camp, 
only to see their best efforts frustrated by the ridicule 
and contumely cast upon the school boy or girl who 
returns home desiring to follow civilized customs. 

It is to give them strength to combat this preju- 
dice and to assist them in following the semblance of 
civilization that the order was issued. 

The long hair, the paint, and the blanket are to 
them the symbol of their old life, and in casting aside 
these symbols they signify their intention to put on 
the garments and the methods of the white man. 

The government is spending from $1200 to $1500 for 
the education of each Indian youth. Should it not, 
then, have a right to insist upon the school graduate 
making some use of these advantages, and not going 
back to the long hair and blanket, to dancing and idle- 
ness, with its attendant vices? 

Could the editor have witnessed the “sun dance” 
last summer; have seen the young men—some of 
them school graduates, who had had good social cul- 
ture, and whose command of language might shame 
a college instructor, and whose handwriting would 
do credit to any commercial college — could he have 
seen them in all the hideousness: of their painted 
nakedness, with dishevelled hair and fantastic decora- 
tions, gravely following the leadership of the “ sha- 
man ” of their tribe, he would say, with Commissioner 
Jones, cut off his hair, forbid him to paint, do any- 
thing to help:him to break away from the hideous 
fascinations of the medicine-man. 

And since the average Indian has neither the en- 
ergy nor the self-reliance to compete with the white 
mechanic in his struggle for existence, shall he then 
sit down and “play the mouth- organ,” while the 
white man works his land, growing rich in so doing, 
and leaving the “ poor Indian” to suffer the results 
of idleness, and become the prey of the gambler and 
the bootlegger ? 

There is a threadbare proverb which is still true, 
and exceptionally appropriate in the case of the re- 
turned school-boy—* Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do.” 

The time is drawing near with many tribes when 
the supporting arm of the government is to he with- 
drawn, and, according to their treaties, they are to be 
self-supporting. 

Is it not time, then, that they should be required to 
put away childish things, and to do something for 
themselves ? 

As the country they occupy is mainly agricultural 
they must ~— to vie with the “poor Western 
farmer,” who, in spite of his poverty, manages to eke 
out quite a substantial existence, and to pay for the 
education of his children, in many cases on land not 
so rich and productive as the allotments given to the 
Indians. 

There are still many serious problems to be worked 
out in the Indian question, problems that require wise 
heads and large experience; there are wrongs to be 
righted and mistakes to be corrected. 

Let us not, then, place an obstacle in the way of 
this little attempt at progress in the direction of up- 
lifting and sustaining the honest efforts of the younger 
members of the tribe. 

True, the government may never be able to make a 
“white man out of a black man or an Indian”; but 
there is much being done in such schools as Hampton 
and Carlisle toward making good self-respecting and 
self-supporting citizens out of both. E. T. J. 

It is doubtless better for the Indian nowadays that 
he should imitate the white man as nearly as possible 
in all particulars in which the white man is exem- 
plary. His only chance for survival seems to lie in 
adopting white man’s civilization and finding a profit 
in it. Our correspondent’s support of Commissioner 
Jones’s order is not without force, for the order aims 
at the correction of evils which seem very real. Bui 
would the order, if executed, help to correct them? It 
is a novel idea in this country that a man—even an 
Indian—may not regulate the length of his hair and 
the cut of his raiment to suit his own whim. To per- 
suade the Indian to take up with white men’s fashions 
seems an excellent plan. To constrain him to do so, 
especially in these details of hair-cutting, paint, and 
feathers, seems very arbitrary, and of very doubtful 
expediency. The Commissioner’s order is undoubtedly 
well meant, but can he make an unwilling Indian 
“white” by main force! It seems to us that the 
transition is bound to take time, and that to hurry it 
will be to botch the job, 
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W. S. Ackerman Henry Gleason E. T. Jefferey 


W. G. Douglas John Elderkin O.B. Libby 1. Lewi W.H. Frost Rev. M. J. Savage C.S. Lord C.S.Gleed Gen. Funston C.Leeds  C. W. Price 


Major I. B. Pond Job E. Hedges C.A.Moore H.N.Carey F.P.McLennan W.T. Evans Capt. J. B. Coghlan 


Frank R. Lawrence Dr. W. W. Walker 


The Lotus Club Dinner to Brigadier-General Funston 


HE dinner to Brigadier-General Frederick Funston by the Lotos Club on 
T Saturday evening, March 8, was one of the largest functions of the sort 

that the club has given this season. Among the men of note who were 
present, besides General Funston, were Captain Joséph B. Coghlan, United States 
Navy; Rev. Minot J. Savage, Deputy-Attorney-General Job E. Hedges, and Major 
J. B. Pond. 

General Funston delivered an interesting and spicy speech upon the Philip- 
pine situation, among other things giving it as his opinion that— whatever we 
think about our right to take the islands and our right to hold them, let us all 
keep quiet until we have got them held down to a_ peaceful, law-abiding recogni- 
tion of American sovereignty—then we can settle the thing with as fife a hair- 


pulling time as we wish.” He also said that he thought the American soldier 
who deserted to the Filipinos on the field deserved hanging less than some of the 
misinformed orators fe writers in this country who found fault for the con- 
tinuance of the war after the breaking up of the Filipino army in January, 1900. 

General Funston also told the story of his capture of Aguinaldo, but frankly 
confessed that the methods used were nothing to be proud of. 

Rev. Dr. Savage, in a brief speech, said that he felt fully in accord with Gen- 
eral Funston’s remark, “ Let us first establish order, and then decide what to do.” 

The group of participatits in the dinner above printed shows most of the 
members who were at the dinner. Among them will be recognized faces of many 
men well known in New York city and elsewhere. 


The Automobile in the Signal Service 


The automobile search-light is a new apparatus devised by members of the Second Signal Corps, N.G.N.Y. It consists of an ordinary steam automobile, with a trailer carrying the electrical machinery. 
When the search-light is required, the automobile is jacked up, and a belt from one of the wheels is connected with the generator-pulley, the engine on the carriage supplying the power 
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The Two Oldest Prisoners The Two Youngest Prisoners, Pat Cronje and Johannes Van de Velt 


























A Group of Boer Officers 
































Boer Convicts in the Prison Shed A Camp Kitchen, with the Cooks at Work 


THE BOER PRISONERS’ ENCAMPMENT IN BERMUDA | 


See Page 381 F 
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THE NEW MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN 


By the recent death of the Marquis of Dufferin his son succeeds to the title. The new Marchioness, whose latest portrait is reproduced above, 
is a daughter of John Davis, of New York. She was married to the present Lord Dufferin in 1893, and they have two daughters 
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The American Commercial Invasion of Russia 


HIS winter marks a complete triumph of that 
American commercial invasion of Russia 
which, beginning three years ago in the Far 
fast, when we drove out all competitors 
and built for Russia her Chinese Eastern 
Railway, from spikes to rails, and cross- 

ties to locomotives, of Yankee materials, culminates 
now in western Russia, where we are sending the 
largest shipments of machinery that ever left any port 
in the history of commerce. 

Three years ago there was no direct line of steam- 
ships plying between Russian and American ports; 
to-day a regular monthly freighter leaves New York 
for Vladivostok, a new line to Odessa has just been 
placed in commission, and James J. Hill is building 
in Connecticut the four largest steamships the world 
has ever seen, which, when completed, will ply be- 


independent of her; for, since the discovery of com- 
mercial America by Russian engineers sent to investi- 
gate, Russia has turned to us to build her railways, 
bridges, machine-shops, locomotive-works, war-vessels, 
dry docks, equip her factories, work her mines, build 
trolleys, and even equip the government works with 
powerful machinery that no other country can yet turn 
out. In St. Petersburg, the largest lathes in the world, 
made in America, bore the Russian cannon and turn 
the shafts for her navy. In the Nevsky works alone, 
the largest in Russia, fourteen thousand men use 
American tools. At Saimovar, near Nijni- Novgorod, 
the eight thousand men in the locomotive-works are 
under an American. 

The government leaves no stone unturned to induce, 
and even force, American manufacturers to estab- 
lish branch factories in Russia. It was a contract for 

















Russian Soldiers learning to use 


tween the Pacific terminals of the Trans-Siberian and 
Great Northern railways. Each of these boats is to 
carry 26,000 tons of freight, or almost twice the ca- 
pacity of any ocean liner now entering the harbor of 
New York. Freight-cars twice the size and capacity 
of any now in use are being built to carry cargoes 
across the continent for the great leviathans at half 
the present freight rates, so that America’s commercial 
invasion of Russian Asia may be made thorough and 
complete. 

The newly established line to Odessa and the Black 
Sea ports is owned by Germans, but every spring Amer- 
ican firms charter tramp steamers to carry agricultural 
machinery to the Russians. This year the demand has 
been a hundred per cent. greater than ever before, and 
the boats leave earlier, for American - designed ice- 
breakers now keep clear channels in many of the Rus- 
sian harbors. 

Toward the end of January there was loaded at 
Philadelphia, on one tramp steamer alone, some ten 
thousand tons of agricultural machinery, by far the 
largest shipment of machinery of any kind ever made 
from any part of the world, and every pound of this 
cargo was for the peasants of Russia. In the same 
dock another vessel was loading with several thou- 
sand additional tons of agricultural machinery for 
Baltic Sea ports, another boat in New York was tak- 
ing the same kind of freight for Siberian ports, and 
in Chicago the experiment made last year of shipping 
agricultural machinery on ocean-going vessels at the 
doors of the factories was about to be repeated. 

By the end of February some fifty thousand tons 
of our agricultural machinery was on its way across 
the Atlantic bound for Russian ports. More than a 
thousand freight-cars were needed to carry the ma- 
chinery to the boats loading at the docks in Philadel- 
phia. At the Russian ports thousands of ears and 
barges await the arrival of the year’s supply of reap- 
ers, harvesters, sowers, rakes, and binders; the ma- 
chinery, earefully boxed in square crates, will be dis- 
tributed to every part of the Russian Empire by every 
conceivable means of transportation; Cossacks and sol- 
diers will help unload’ the vessels, and the very camels 
that are used to draw the reapers through the field will 
carry American agricultural machinery to distant parts 
of the empire, returning to their homes by harvest- 
time to help in the work of reaping. As for the ves- 
sels that are now carrying our machinery to Russia, 
they will be loaded for British ports at Odessa with 
wheat grown from American grain and harvested by 
\merican machinery. 

Our commerce with Baltic Russia is not so satis- 
factory as that with Siberia or the Black Sea dis- 
trict. Almost every ton of our export to northern Rus- 
sia is unloaded at either Hull or Hamburg, and _ re- 
shipped to Russia as the product of England or 
fiermany. The industrious Germans remove our name- 
plates, which are replaced by their own, so that dupli- 
cate orders go to Teutonie firms, and, unless the Rus- 
sians are particular, German machinery is substi- 
tuted. 

Through St. Petersburg enters the machinery for the 
Moscow factories; for the peasants, being released from 
the toil of the soil by our agricultural machinery, 
flock to the great cities, demanding employment as 
factory hands. 

Russia is determined to be self-supporting and in- 
dependent of the outside world in every way, and it 
gratifies her pride to show Europe that she is already 





American Harvesting Machinery 


supplying every freight and passenger car in Russia 
with air-brakes that induced the Westinghouse Com- 
pany to erect and equip its great factory at St. Peters- 
burg, an event that has caused the American colony 
there to increase very rapidly. The money to com- 
plete the railway across the Caucasus, connecting the 
Caspian Sea with St. Petersburg, was raised by com- 
pelling an American insurance company to invest ten 
million dollars in Russia. The company wisely sub- 
scribed the full amount for Vladikavkas Railway 
bonds, interest guaranteed by the government, and 
much of the money remained in America for the pur- 
chase of rails and locomotives. This Vladikavkas 
Railway is the link connecting the systems of Russia 
and Trans-Caucasia. It will in time be extended to 
Teheran and the Persian Gulf; a branch will also 
unite the Trans-Caspian Railway, where American lo- 


cars and locomotives yearly guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, but recent reports from Russia as to the 
treatment of Atnericans who have been induced to de- 
velop Siberian gold-mines are causing some hesitation 
on the part of our capitalists who contemplate invest- 
ing in Russia. 

At the time of the Boxer outbreak, a very wealthy 
American, with extensive mineral grants in Siberia, 
sent a million dollars’ worth of American mining ma- 
chinery to the Baikal district. Part of this equip- 
ment was shipped to Tientsin, and while being con- 
veyed overland on the backs of some thousands of 
camels, fell into the hands of the Boxers. The heavy 
machinery was sent to Reval on the Baltic, where a 
train of freight-cars awaited the shipment. By order 
of the government duties were rebated, the track of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway cleared, and this great 
shipment given right of way; a merely nominal freight 
rate was charged, and everything done to facilitate 
the installation of the valuable machinery. The mine 
proved of great value, and now it is reported the gov- 
ernment has withdrawn its concessions, and the mine- 
owner and his workmen are returning to America, 
somewhat disgruntled with their treatment. 

Prince Hilkoff, the right-hand man of the Tzar, and 
Minister of Ways and Communication, is a graduate 
from an American railway machine-shop. He speaks 
our language, and is most friendly to our people. It 
was Prince Hilkoff who had the wooden bridges of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway burned that they might be 
replaced with American steel structures. It was he 
who sent to Lake Michigan for designs for the ice- 
breaking railway ferry-boats on Lake Baikal; it was 
the Prince again who sent to Chicago for Lindon Bates 
to study the waterways of Russia, and to report to the 
Tzar the best methods of permanently deepening all 
the rivers and harbors of the empire, so that to-day 
the greatest dredges in the world are the American 
machines at work in Russia. Every great nation sent 
representatives to watch the trial of the first Bates 
boat, and when they saw it sail majestically down 
stream, excavating a fourteen-foot channel as it moved 
along, even far-off India and Australia gave orders 
to the young American for duplicates of his wonder- 
ful dredge. 

That the Russians, as yet, are not a business people 
is demonstrated by the fact that their trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners, Sometimes the 
nobles attempt to make business deals. The presi- 
dent of an American rock - drill company was ap- 
proached the moment he landed in St. Petersburg by 
a party of Russian gentlemen who wished to organize 
a company capitalized at a million rubles, the sole 
asset of the company to be the permission of the rock- 
drill people to sell their drill in Russia. These men ex- 
pected to find purchasers for the entire output of 
stock. 

It is in Russian Asia that America’s greatest op- 
portunity seems to be. A pond but four thousand five 
hundred miles in width separates our Pacific States 
from ever-expanding Russia; and wherever the Tzar 
stretches his hand in Asia, rails of iron are laid, de- 
velopment takes place, and a white man’s civilization 
is forced upon the country. Even now Americans hold 
contracts worth millions for the deepening of Russia’s 
new harbors in Asia. The Pacific steamers now in ser- 
vice cannot carry all the freight needed, and several 
new lines are building larger and faster ships. Every- 
where in the Russian Far East new cities spring up as 
if by magic; American steel-frame buildings arise 

















An American Grader at Work on the Siberian Railway 


comotives are already in evidence, with the Russian 
system. All along the line of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way cotton-fields sown with American seed are spring- 
ing up; American compressors shape the bales, and 
Yankee gins clean the fleece from the seeds that go 
to the oil-mills, where they are crushed by American 
machinery. Even the irrigation of the country is to 
be entrusted to a syndicate of Americans, and once the 
country is opened up by rail communication with the 
Persian Gulf, the history of our commercial conquest 
of Manchuria will be repeated on a still larger scale. 

On the Trans-Siberian Railway free sites are offered 
American locomotive-works willing to put up branch 
establishments, and contracts for a certain number of 


almost in a night; Yankee rollers press down asphalt 
roadways, and American plants provide electric lights 
for the streets and every railroad way-station. The 
populations sent by the Tzar to fill the new cities need 
our wheat and provisions; the natives have learned 
to demand our cotton cloths, to the exclusion of all 
others, and the government is spending millions on 
American tools and equipment. With South Russia 
demanding one-third of our entire export of agri- 
cultural machinery, North Russia being developed by 
our machinery of every kind, and Siberia dependent on 
us for almost every commodity, America’s commercial 
conquest of the Tzar’s empire seems most likely of 
fulfilment. 
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A Russian Wheat-Field, owned by a noted Prince 


The machinery was all built in the United States, and is worked by Cossacks and soldiers under American superintendents 
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An American Harvesting-Machine near the Russian Frontier 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL INVASION OF RUSSIA 
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Edward Everett Hale 


F he lives until April 3, Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
will be the recipient of natal-day honors such as 
no American man of letters ever received. Bos- 
ton plans to make the day notable by a tribute 
of affection to her “ first citizen,” such as she 
has never given to any of her other children. 

And this naturally, because she never has had so versa- 
tile a son, whose life has been so vital during four- 
score years or touched humanity at so many points. 
Greater preachers, greater poets and essayists, and 
greater historians Boston has had, but no greater 
American, no truer democrat, no nobler altruist, than 
Dr. Hale; nor by saying this are his attainments as 
preacher, poet. essayist, and historian depreciated. 
Truth to tell, he has done more things fairly well and 
touched more sorts and conditions of men than any 
man Boston has on her bead-roll of honor; and to ade- 
quately celebrate his eightieth birthday she intends to 
call in leaders of national repute in all walks of life. 

Because he began life in a journalist’s family and 
had training as a lad in the best traditions of the jour- 
nalism of the time, Dr. Hale has always been a keen 
observer, a graphic narrator, and a tenacious remem- 
berer. This fact, together with his frequent meetings 
with great men, has enabled him always to give to his 
spoken or written words “an almost Rabelaisian or 
Burtonian wealth of allusion.” 

Expecting when a youth that he would be the 
amanuensis of Prescott the historian, he began to ac- 
quaint himself with Spanish and Latin-American his- 
tory, and the habit then formed of delving into the 
past has always given to his prescriptions for pres- 
ent-day conduct a sanity they might not have had 
otherwise. ° 

The author of innumerable short stories and _ ser- 
monettes in fiction form, struck off speedily, and for 
moral rather than artistic ends, Dr. Hale will live 
longest as a man of letters, probably, because of his 
story of A Man Without a Country. Nor will his 
reminiscences of the distinguished Americans and Eu- 
ropeans he has known be without permanent value. 

As an after-dinner speaker, or as an orator of the 
conversational type, he has had but few peers, wit, 
humor, good sense, wealth of allusion, and persistent 
emphasis on lofty religious and patriotic ideals being 
the elements that have made him perennially popular. 

As a preacher, judged by the standards of the pro- 
fessors of homiletics in schools of divinity, he has fre- 
quently fallen short, and as often risen to great ex- 
cellence. His discourses never have been abstract in 
theme, but always practical and mundane; and 
whether excellent or not in homiletical construction, 
they have always had power to move- men, because of 
the noble personality revealed through them. 

As a thinker on theological and speculative religious 


themes, Dr. Hale has never been prominent, know- 
ledge of his own limitations keeping him from rush- 
ing in where others of his sect were more competent 
for the apologetic task, his work in life being to make 
1eligion practical, not speculative, and to usher in the 
Kingdom of God on this earth as far as possible with- 
out very much concern about humanity’s fate in the 
future state. 

As a patriot Dr. Hale has been intensely American 
and democratic, as a boy drinking patriotism in from 
Webster and Everett, who frequented his father’s 
home; exhibiting it in all his youthful efforts to aid 
Kansas to become a free-soil State; pouring it out 
lavishly throughout the civil war by his organiza- 
tion of relief for the wounded and the imprisoned 
Northern men, and by his stirring calls to sacrifice, 
in the pulpit and in the press. Since the civil war 
the freedman, the Indian, the newly arrived immi- 
grant, have all found in him a friend in need and in 
deed. In all his sermons, speeches, stories and histo- 
ries, and in his personal correspondence and private 
conversation he has always stood for a few funda- 
mental principles of Americanism, such as: the rule 
of the people—our officials being servants, not rulers; 
the right to worship God after the dictates of one’s 
conscience; the superiority of manhood suffrage to 
suffrage based on station or property; and the cer- 
tainty that the people will vote right when fully in- 
formed on all issues. Like Lincoln, he trusts the 
plain people, and believes that vor populi est vox Dei. 

But while intensely American, in the sense of be- 
lieving profoundly in the superiority of our demo- 
cratic form of government and in the nobler type 
of manhood developed by our political and ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom, Dr. Hale has always been singularly far 
removed from the narrow provincialism which saw no 
good in other countries or in our co-operation with 
other nations for noble international ends. There is 
no more ardent advocate of international arbitration 
among us to-day than he; and few men of the ris- 
ing generation look forward with more serenity to 
what this century has to bring to us than does Dr. 
Hale as he sees the United States departing from its 
policy of moral influence solely in the affairs of the 
world, and entering upon a career of active as well 
as passive influence—influence diplomatic and military 
as well as political and industrial. 

Contrasted with some other alumni of Harvard, in- 
heriting much the same traditions and having many 
of the same tastes, and holding opinions on other 
matters similar to those which he holds, Dr. Hale 
has always been an optimist, while they have been 
pessimists... His tendency has been to repose confi- 
dence in public officials; their tendency has been to 
distrust them. His pulpit has seldom been used as a 


platform on which to play the part of public censor. 
This has been due in part to his kindliness of heart, 
but more to his ingrained habit of believing that men 
charged with solemn public responsibilities more often 
are honest and well meaning than otherwise. Thus 
during the earlier and later stages of the Spanish- 
American war and since that time he has preferred 
to believe that the responsible officials in Washing- 
ton know much more about the situation than he in 
Boston could know. Believing that they knew more 
than he does or can about the intricacies of a_per- 
plexing question, and that they are quite as honest 
and patriotic as he, he declines to condemn them off- 
hand. His béte noire is not the Man on Horseback, 
but the Man under Foot. The men whom he fears 
are not the men who emerge from the free school, the 
free church, and the freedom of trade of a group of 
forty-five commonwealths and become famous and in- 
fluential, but the men whom the church, the school, and 
the organized industry of to-day do not touch as yet, 
namely, the illiterate, vicious immigrants who come 
from Europe, and the untaught, undisciplined »egroes 
of the South. 

Dr. Hale never could have labored so long, so ardu- 
ously, or so cheerily for mankind, and in so many 
diverse ways, if he had not been sure of two premises, 
namely, that God is good, and that men are innately 
good, not totally depraved. His persistent message, 
begun long before the phrase became as popular or as 
trite as it is to-day, has been, The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. God to him has been a 
Person, not a force; a Providence, not a law simply; 
and he has felt sure that God was inspiring and guid- 
ing him—his child. This certitude, the certitude that 
made Puritanism the mighty force it was, has been 
the dynamic of Dr. Hale’s life. But although in es- 
sence and at bottom a Puritan, he has been a human- 
ized nineteenth-century one, loving nature, sport, and 
good cheer; fostering art, literature, and_ poetry; 
standing for education and nurture, as well as for in- 
tuition and inspiration. 

Nature cast Dr. Hale in a special mould, and then 
threw away the pattern. New England never pro- 
duced his like in external aspect, probably never will 
again. Nor is it at all likely that present-day con- 
ditions and ideals will evolve a man whiose spiritual 
manifestations will equal his in variety of display. 
To be as versatile as he has been—by the man of to- 
morrow will ipso facto be counted as a sign of shal- 
lowness. And yet it need not be. 

Boston’s St. Christopher deserves all the homage 
which will be paid him: and the precedent to be es- 
tablished in his case deserves imitation. Ante-mortem 
reverence is more satisfying to the man who has strug- 
gled to serve his kind than post-mortem eulogy. 








Unearthing the Story of the Past 


HE researches into the history of the world 
by notable archwxologists continue steadily, 
and much that is of interest regarding the 
people of twenty centuries or more ago is 
revealed from time to time. 

The territory covered by the scientists 
is vast and widely scattered. Siberia and Egypt, the 
deserts of central Asia, and the interior of Australia, 
as well as various sections of the United States and 
Central America, are being laid under contribution, and 
the knowledge that the people of this generation are 
gaining regarding the ancients is of the utmost value. 

The excavations now going on at Rome include the 
uncovering of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, near 


afterward driven back by the Romans, who built a 
gigantic castle on the Rhine, and held the city until 
A.D. 400, when the enemy made another desperate at- 
tack, and finally captured the town, the Romans be- 
ing driven back permanently. The city was unheard of 
for a thousand years. In the sixteenth century walls 
were discovered —the materials from which formed 
part of the building operations at Basle. The sci- 
entific work on the ruins started a few years ago, 
and has been continued systematically since. 


The presumed skull of Pliny the Elder is one of the 
discoveries that have attracted much attention. The 


identification of the skull by Signor Canizzaro, an 
Italian archeologist, is borne out by recent Pompeian 
discoveries. A group of fugitives of high rank have 
been discovered; among them the figure of a man who 
seems to have occupied a place of special honor. It 
is believed that the great historian was at the home of 
his friend Pompeianus, and with members of the house- 
hold started for a ship. The entire group of people 
got no further than the veranda, when they were over- 
come by the eruption from Vesuvius and _ perished. 
The supposed Pliny’s skull indicates a man of superior 
intelligence, and the ornaments of gold upon his per- 
son show that the wearer must have been of high rank. 

Near the figure were 

found a_ sword = and 





ring, Which are unques- 





the Colosseum. No trace 
has ever been found 
hitherto of this temple, 
the foundation of which 
is now in plain sight, as | 
indicated in the illus- 
tration reproduced here- 
with. The magnificent 
gardens of the Roman 
emperors are now grad- 
ually coming to light 
under the work of the 
archeologists, and the 
sumptuousness of these 
retreats of 2000 years 
ago continues to be a 
revelation. Many dis- 
coveries of the greatest 
interest have rewarded 
the searches in the 
Forum, and silversmiths’ 
shops of at least 200 
years before Christ are 
among recent finds. 


Switzerland is one of 
the fields wherein the 
savants have been rich- 
ly rewarded. A Roman 
theatre has been but re- 
cently unearthed in the 
ancient city of Augusta 
Rauracorum, about seven 
miles from the present 
city of Basle. This the- 
atre had a capacity of 
10,000 people. Like the 
other principal buildings 
in the city, 1t fell a prey 
to the ravages of the 








tionably those of Pliny 
himself. 


Traces of the Bronze 
Age have been found in 
a cemetery which has 
been unearthed at Sun- 
ningdale, England. The 
making of new golf-links 
is partially responsible 
for the find, which in- 
cludes, among other in- 
teresting objects, nearly 
a score of burial urns. 
These urns’ contained 
small fragments of 
bone, with carbonaceous 
matter and soil, the in- 
ference being that the 
body had been cre- 
mated, the ashes placed 
in the urn, and covered 
up with earth. The 
fact that eight of the 
urns were _ inverted 
gives credence to the 
idea that some _ protec- 
tion against evil spirits 
was deemed absolutely 
necessary. 

The promise that these 
researches give us, of a 
more definite knowledge 
of early mankind, is ex- 
tremely gratifying. The 
rude monuments erected 
in those days are becom- 
ing as an open book to 
; the learned investigators, 














who are able to read 





Teutons, who entered L 
Augusta Rauracorum in 
A.D. 275 and destroyed 
it. The invaders were 


Uncovering the Temple of Jupiter Stator in Rome 
The Colosseum in the background 


thereon the history of 
past ages with little dif- 
ficulty. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Whose eightieth birthday on April 3 is to be made an occasion for congratulation by the people of Boston, 


the event a more than local significance 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford 








Dr, Hale’s eminence gives 
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Maeterlinck, Man and Mystic 


EW YORK theatre-goers have had the op- 

portunity this season of seeing a very tal- 

ented and clever actress attempt an im- 

possible thing. Mrs. “ Pat” Campbell has 

acted a poem of Maeterlinck’s. For its 

failure, except for the artistic ability of 
Mrs. Campbell, the crities have hit upon every reason 
but the right one. Maeterlinck is not a playwright. 
With the exception of a short poem, of which the ad- 
vance sheets are now before me, and which, with his 
approval, has been set to music, none of his work was 
ever intended for stage production. I recall a char- 
acteristic ineident showing his attitude. Some time 
ago a company in Boston produced one of his “ plays.” 
1 happened to be with him when he received the pho- 
tographs of the performance. The remark was made 
that the stage setting and grouping of characters 
seemed very effective. ‘ But, don’t you see,” he re- 
plied, “the characters are people; it’s all wrong—I 
wrote them for puppets!” 


I met Maeterlinck for the first time at his country 
home in Oostacker, near Ghent. It is a quiet little 
village in Dutch Flanders. He himself thus describes 
the delightful garden-spot he has chosen for his work- 
shop and home: “It is a sweet and pleasant country, 
whose love jor brilliant color rivals 
that of Zealand even, the concave 


some café and recite or sing their own compositions 
was, as he has often said, something that gave him 
the “ horrors.”” Some of his friends went occasionally 
to these “ reunions.” The fear of being asked to join 
them was one of the reasons why he stayed away—at 
least nominally—from Paris. 


At his home in Oostacker his life is the quiet life 
of the country squire. He has no regular working- 
hours, and he spends much of his time out-of-doors, 
working among his bees or in the big, rambling gar- 
dens of his estate. He knows all the peasants of the 
country, and much of his material for the studies of 
real life in his books has been gathered: from his 
daily talk and intercourse with these most simple and, 
if the phrase may be used, almost elemental people. 
It is important to know something of the actual life 
and habits of the poet in order to understand the 
sources from which he draws his material. As it is, 
the general appreciation of Maeterlinck seems to sum 
him up as a vague, unreal, medieval sort of person 
who is forever attempting to create an “ atmosphere,” 
especially in his early dramatic poems, by meaningless 
repetitions, and in all his work to “ express the inex- 
pressible ” in beautiful and poetic phrases. It is cer- 
tainly true, as I have already stated, that the poet, 


works. The mysterious, the invisible, the beautiful, 
even, is secondary. It is only the form; and the 
philosophy of mysticism he uses only to interpret what 
the lives of the bees seem to him to have in common 
with the lives of men. 


The mystic philosophy of Maeterlinck has been too 
often expounded to need here more than passing com- 
ment. “ What we know,” he says, “ is not interesting.” 
It is what we divine—the mysterious life just beyond 
our consciousness, of which we catch only a fleeting 
glimpse now and then. The mystery of life and death 
is everywhere. We are in the midst of it, and our 
senses are too gross to catch its meaning. We are not 
even masters of our own destiny. “ We are led by past 
and future.” Love seemed the “sanctuary of all our 
rights,” and love “ remained the supreme refuge.” But 
it is no longer so. “We are told that in the very 
temple of love we do but obey the unvarying orders 
of an invisible throng.” We are told, also, that “ thou- 
sands of centuries divide us from ourselves when we 
choose the woman we love, and that the first kiss of 
the betrothed is but the seal that thousands of hands, 
craving for birth, impress upon the lips of the mother 
they desire.” It is Schopenhauer’s theory of love that 
Maeterlinck has cmbodied in his own philosophy. 

And what of the dead? “We 
know,” he says, “that even they do 





mirror of Holland; a country that 
gladly spreads out before us as so 
many pretty, thoughtful toys her il- 


luminated gables and wagons and 
towers; her cupboards and_ clocks 


that gleam at the end of the passage: 
her little trees marshalled in line 
along quays and canal-banks, wait- 
ing, one might almost think, for some 
quiet, beneficent ceremony; her boats 
and her barges, her flowerlike doors 
and windows, immaculate dams, and 
elaborate, many-colored drawbridges : 
and her little, varnished houses bright 
as new pottery.” 


In the heart of this quiet, pic- 
turesque country is the old Maeter- 
linck homestead. It is surrounded, 
almost hidden, by trees, old-fashioned 
flowers, and trailing vines. At the 
entrance of the walk that leads to 
the house there is a little vine-cov- 
ered porter’s lodge presided over by 
an old retainer, the typical peasant 
of the country, and the exact proto- 
type of the old man mentioned by 
the poet in the Life of the Bee, who 
expresses the real drama of life 
without knowing its meaning—liv- 
ing in solitude, and, 


Like the gods, content and at rest. 


Near by is the cottage of a family 
of peasants, Maeterlinck recalls his 
visits to them as a boy, when he found 
them sitting together, oftentimes in 
silence, or repeating, one after the 
other, some simple phrase or common- 
place idea. He tells, too, how in his 
early days he «was shut up in a school 
of the Jesuits, and learned the si- 
lence of the cloister and love of the 


mystics. He read Plotinus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Renan, as the forerunners 
of Schopenhauer and Pascal. These 


were the friends even of his early 
years. It is their philosophy that 
has most influenced the thought es- 
pecially of his recent work, more 
particularly the Treasure of the 
Humble and Wisdom and Destiny. 





But with Maeterlinck mysticism is 





not die.” They are to be found not 
in our churches, but in the “ houses, 
the habits of us all.” There is not 
an “atom of acquired consciousness 
that is lost.” Heredity, will, destiny, 
all “mingle noisily in our souls,” 
and over all, far above everything 
and notwithstanding everything “ it 
is the silent star of destiny that 
reigns.” 

These, in brief, are the essential 
ideas that are elaborated in his es- 
says into a system of mystic philoso- 
phy. If I am right, these essays are 
only the stepping-stone to the great 
work Maeterlinck will achieve when 
he applies this philosophy, at length, 
to the simple, every-day occurrences 
of actual life. Of this we have al- 
ready in his writings a few scattered 
examples. Of happiness, for instance, 
he speaks as follows: 

“Tf all who may count themselves 
happy were to tell, very simply, what 
it was that brought happiness to 
them, the others would see that be- 
tween sorrow and joy the difference 
is but as between a gladsome, en- 
lightened acceptance of life and a 
hostile, gloomy submission.” And he 
warns us not to speak lightly of this 
happiness. It is all that life can 
give. This, even though it goes be- 
yond the conception of material hap- 
piness, every one is able to compre- 
hend clearly, and to recognize as 
truth. It is not expressed in terms 
of the soul or of mysticism. Maeter- 
linck’s whole conception of life—and 
it is in the conception of life, in his 
judgment, that real destiny is found 
—is wonderfully broad, free-minded, 
and ennobling; and his best work is 
bound to be done not in abstract 
philosophical essays, but in the ap- 
plication of these high ideals to ev- 
ery-day occurrences and conditions. 


I said just now that to put a 
poem of Maeterlinck’s on the stage 
was to attempt an_ impossibility. 
His poems are dramatic. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a more in- 
tensely dramatic situation than the 
one he has conceived for Les 








only a phase. It is wholly incidental. 
It neither expresses the real char- 
acter of the man, nor does it more 
than hint at the untiring search for 
truth which is the key-note, the 
genius of his writings. To depict life—the very es- 
sence of it, its real meaning, the elemental feelings and 
passions that are the real, the hidden motives of every 
human act, such, for example, as fear in L’Intruse, 


the blind groping of humanity for truth in Les 
Aveugles —that is the task Maeterlinck has under- 


taken. When he speculates of the “soul” and of 
“mystic morality,” I confess that to me he speaks only 
in the “tuneful phrase” of the poet. Indeed, his 
Treasure of the Humble has left with me little more 
than an impression of vague thoughts expressed with 
rare poetic feeling. Maeterlinck himself freely admits 
that he has attempted in this work to put in words 
what few will understand, and what he himself may 
be wholly unable to explain. It is when he comes 
nearer to the tangible feelings and truths of every- 
day life, as, for instance, in Wisdom and Destiny, or, 
better still, in the Life of the Bee, that he seems to 
me to take highest rank as a thoughtful writer and 
as a master of poetic and imaginative prose. 


Personally, Maeterlinck is as far from being a 
“mystic” as one can well imagine. He talks little 
of the “soul,” and he has yet to learn the art of the 
French literary poseur. On a recent visit to London, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that he was _per- 
suaded to be present at one or two functions where 
he was to be the guest of the evening. Even on his 
occasional trips to Paris, before he took a studio for 
part of the year in a secluded part of Passy, only one 
or two of his most intimate friends ever knew where 
he was to be found. The accepted fashion among the 
young artists and literary men of Paris to meet in 


Maurice Maeterlinck 


in his effort to formulate the abstract truth, the un- 
derlying philosophy of life, has not yet arrived at an 
adequate expression of his ideas. “ What can this be,” 
he says, in the 7'reasure of the Humble, “that I speak 
of here in connection with love only, but which may 
well take place in*the smallest events of life? Is it I 
know not what sacrifice or inner embrace, is it-the pro- 
foundest desire to be soul for a soul, or the conscious- 
ness, ever quickening within us, of the presence of a 
life that is invisible, but equal to our own?... I 
know not; but in truth it is then that we feel that 
there lurks, somewhere, an unknown force . . . that we 
are treasures of an unknown God. . . ” 


These, without definite application, are vague 
phrases. In his later work, Wisdom and Destiny, he 
applies his philosophy to actual life—to happiness, 
love, the things of every-day occurrence—with the same 
beauty, but with much greater clearness of thought 
and expression. And the lives he knows best are the 
simple lives of the Flemish peasants. He is the poet 
of the absolute, primitive, elemental life, of which 
these simple people have shown him the best type. 
The “ meaningless repetitions,” even, that critics have 
found in his poems come from actual observation. The 
visits to the little family of peasants mentioned above, 
who repeated an idea one after the other in the same 
phrase, is only one example of the sources from which 
the poet has gathered his material. In the Life of the 
Bee the whole work is, of course, based upon his actual 
experiences on his country estate in Oostacker. With 
all its wealth of beautiful and imaginative expression, 
it is the least idealized of any of Maeterlinck’s later 


Aveugles. But they were not writ- 
ten for stage production. “The 
actor, the scenery, the glamour of 
the foot-lights,” he said one day, in 
speaking of this phase of his work, “these are the 
things that distract the attention of the spectators 
and destroy the illusion created by the poet.” He says 
that nowadays when he goes to the theatre he feels 
as though he were spending a few hours with “an- 
cestors who conceived life as something that was prim- 
itive, arid, and brutal; I am shown a deceived hus- 
band killing his wife, a woman poisoning her lover, a 
son avenging his father, murdered kings, imprisoned 
citizens—in a word, all the sublimity of tradition.” 


It is against this theatre of action, showing not 
life, but only detached episodes and dramatic climaxes, 
that Maeterlinck enters his protest. He believes that 
the real tragedy in life lies not in action, but in the 
silence and meditation that precede the final catastro- 
phe. “T have grown to believe,” he says, “that an 
old man, seated in his arm-chair, waiting, interpreting 
without comprehending, the silence of the doors and 
the windows, submitting with bent head to the pres- 
ence of his soul and destiny—I have grown to believe 
that he, motionless as he is, does yet live in reality 
a deeper, more human, and more universal life than 
the lover who strangles his mistress, the captain who 
conquers in battle, or the husband who avenges his 
honor.” 

The static theatre—the representation of the tragic 
moments of life without movement, without action— 
is the logical conclusion of Maeterlinck’s ideas regard- 
ing the drama. This is the theatre for which he has 
written his poems, and in the plan tentatively sug- 
gested by him the réles are to be taken not by actors 
and actresses, but by puppets and marionnettes. 
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The buildings now in process of construction and projected for Herald Square will make this one of the most notable sections of New York. h 
be replaced by a mammoth hotel, These changes are within sight, so to speak; others are sure to follow rapidly, and Os 
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UARE OF THE FUTURE 


, York. The large commercial edifices at Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street will be nearly completed by autumn, and the Broadway Tabernacle opposite is soon to 
idly, and thB little triangle will in a few years be completely surrounded by sky-scraping hotels, apartment-houses, and business buildings 








HE girl’s swift, nervous little hand flew 
across the paper. Her face was flushed 
with her effort and the great heat, and her 
hair was slightly tousled. She had been 
writing steadily all morning, and now, as 
she came to the last word, she dropped, 
rather than laid, the pencil down with a gesture that 
bespoke exhaustion. She sighed a trifle wearily, and, 
getting up, crossed to the window and stared out at 
the huge palm-garden across the street, beyond which 
was the clear blue expanse of the Caribbean, where 
she could see the distant vessels floating lazily, like 
phantom ships in a shimmering tropical sea of 
dreams. 
“It is no use,” she said, restlessly. “It is no use 
in the world.” 
She began to pace the length of the dingy little 
oftice. Suddenly she sat down nervously in her chair 
again, picked up the pencil, and wrote under the title: 


For the cause that lacks assistance ; 
For the wrong that needs resistance ; 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do! 


Then she read the editorial through. It was a splen- 
did one, if a trifle one-sided. 

“Tf I could only put it through as it is,” she said, 
fretfully, “instead of having that man scratch over 
all my copy and cut out the essential parts. What 
am I here for, anyway, if not to edit this miserable lit- 
tle sheet? I write every atom of original matter that 
goes into it, report the debates of that awful legisla- 
tive council, review the books, am the ‘Man on the 
Street,’ ‘Busy Bee,’ ‘Deacon Tickletail,’ city editor 
—everything. He doesn’t appreciate me. I wonder—” 

A dirty-faced little boy put his head in. 

“ Copy ready?” 

“Here!” she said, impetuously, and handed him the 
editorial. The boy disappeared. 

Santje, the proprietor of the News, was a half-caste 
Jew-Jamaican, which is not at all an uncommon mix- 
ture in this land where fever-heated summer never dies. 
He had the shrewdness and grasping nature of the Jew, 
and the indolence and laziness of the native Jamaican. 
He had made a good bargain when he had induced 
Edith Fiske, formerly of the New York Sentinel, to 
take the position, on his little four-page sheet, of 
editor, reporter, and “whole thing,” as he had ex- 
pressed it, in one. 

At this time the English government had many men- 
of-war in the Caribbean Sea around about Jamaica, and 
were warily on the lookout for quarantine-runners, es- 
caped Spanish prisoners, filibusters, and spies. The 
attitude of the government appeared to be leaning 
rather toward sympathy with Spain. America had only 
by a few surly growls thus far expressed her views, 
and England was loath openly to declare herself at all. 
Her officials in Jamaica, however, were vigilant and 
watchful, and many were the poor escaping wretches 
relentlessly returned into the hands of the Spaniards 
or placed in Jamaica prisons. 

Edith Fiske was an out-and-out Cuban sympathizer, 
and it was impossible for the girl to show small parti- 
sanship. Santje, on the other hand, cringing, crafty, 
and politic, was always to be found on the side of the 
upper dog. He could feel the popular pulse to the 
fraction of a beat, and was quite prepared, without con- 
sultation, adroitly to change treatment for the dis- 
eased public mind at a moment’s notice, and admin- 
ister editorial prescription accordingly, should said 
pulse quicken to fever-heat. 

At present, however, he objected to inflammatory mea- 
sures, when the reigning powers, in the persons of the 
English and Spanish officials, were quietly ignoring all 
possibilities of trouble, and taking comfort and Ja- 
maica rum in white duck and the cool shadows of the 
palm-gardens. 

Consequently, his dark face wore a thunder-cloud 
when he entered Edith’s dingy little sanctum on the 
morning her unedited editorial came out. 

“How is this?” he demanded, roughly, pointing to 
the offending column, and there was a lightning gleam 
under his stormy brows; “ when I have expressly or- 
dered that all stuff shall be sent to me before going 
to the printer? How came you to disobey me, I’d like 
te know?” 

Edith faced him defiantly, and drew her small head 
up proudly. 

* It was a blow for the right!” she said. 

“A blow for nething!” returned her employer, in 
his anger forgetting himself. 

“If you wish to dispense with my services,” said 
the girl, quickly, “I am ready to leave at any time. 
I am tired, anyway—tired of doing all the work and 
getting no credit for it.” 

While she was speaking the man’s face was under- 
going a change of expression. There is no master so 
severe as one of a servile race; none so soon mastered 
by a dominant spirit. Santje would have discharged 
her were it not for the fact that she was valuable to 
him; and, moreover, he was half in love with the girl. 
He saw in her a wife to be gained, who, besides being 
the object of his desire, would prove a valuable help- 
meet to him in his work. He was a wealthy man of 
many interests, chief of which was his pet enterprise, 
the Kingston Neis. 

* Well, well,” he contivued, in a slightly mollified 
tone, * it’s done, and w have to see how we can undo 
it; for, you see, my deai, we will have a hornet’s-nest 
of trouble about our ears if we advocate the Cuban 
cause.” 

He picked up his wide Panama hat and strode out. 

“T wonder what he will do?” the girl mused after 
he had left her. ‘ Well, never mind. I'd better get to 
work again.” She turned back to her desk, and with 
scissors and glue began her column of clippings from 
American newspapers for the morning’s edition, while 
a cicada droned drowsily in a thorn-bush outside the 
open window. 
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“For Cuba Libre’’ 


Though he had registered under the simple name of 
Richard Luttrell, he looked like a foreigner. He was 
tall and dark, with wonderful eyes, full of expressive 
light, though intensely mournful when his face was in 
repose. He was one of the new arrivals at the Myrtle 
Grove Hotel, and Edith regarded him with interest. 
His face, with its excessive melancholy, haunted and 
charmed her. As she studied him, in her quiet little 
sizing-up fashion, she wondered vaguely what was his 
nationality. 

“ His face is too sweet for a Spaniard’s; too strong 
for a Cuban’s. What is he, I wonder? Cubans and 
Spaniards are the only foreigners that trail in here at 
this season, save a few Frenchmen, and they clear out 
too quickly for this chronic laziness to get into their 
bones and knock the natural ambition out.” 

Edith would have been mortified had she known that 
the stranger was not unconscious of her scrutiny of 
him. As soon as the hotel clerk had handed the girl 
her key and she had left the office, he turned to him. 

“Kindly tell me,” he said, with only a suspicion 
of accent in his speech, “ who is the young girl who 
regarded me just now?” 

“Oh, she’s Miss Fiske—a newspaper woman. Runs 


‘the News for Santje. Expect she’ll have a ‘ personal ’ 


on you to-morrow.” 

“So?” said the stranger, softly. “I thank you,” 
and, with a graceful bow, he went out of the office. 

After this first encounter, and when it was possible 
to do so, the dark stranger took a seat at the table 
opposite to Edith in the dining-room. He had found 
out all about her. He made it a point to find out 
about people. She especially interested him. On the 
other hand, the girl knew next to nothing concerning 
him. She was conscious, with a strange thrill of glad- 
ness, that he tried always to be near her, and there 
were times when she had looked up suddenly only to 
find his great dark eyes studying her face. At such 
times she could not account for the great upleaping of 
her heart. And still he never approached or address- 
ed her. The girl found her mind dwelling on him con- 
stantly, until an overwhelming fear possessed her that 
she was actually falling in love—falling in love with a 
man who had never even spoken to her! 

On the evening of the appearance of her editorial, he 
glanced with a swift look of sympathy from the girl’s 
untasted dinner to her sensitive, childish face, showing 
all her weariness and homesickness. 

“Like a magic lantern,” he thought, “her mind 
glows out, and pictures all its lights and shadows on 
the white curtain of her face.” 

Just then they were very disconsolate little pictures 
indeed that were thrown out from the slides, He read 
them all, and understood. Disgust with her sur- 
roundings, discouragement in her occupation, natural 
feminine longing for home and friends—and_protec- 
tion. “ Those American women—they are a queer lot,” 
he thought. ‘They rush about seeking some man’s 
work to do; then when it is done, and they them- 
selves are overdone in the heroic effort to do it, they 
find, after all, that it was not needed, and they would 
rather be home. She is just finding out, poor little 
seforita, that this isn’t the place for her, and that the 
old woman’s way is best: the woman for home-making, 
the man for house-making. But she must be com- 
forted.” 

He ostentatiously opened the morning’s News and 
handed it to the man at his right. 

“ Read that editorial,” he remarked, in a low voice; 
not so low, however, but that Edith heard it. Her 
heart quickened the shadow-pictures on her face. The 
mother-love of the writer was depicted there now. Her 
brain-child was again to be attacked. Her nervous lit- 
tle hands grew tense under the table, but relaxed 
gratefully a moment later as she heard the other say, 

“Tsn’t that grand!” 

The dark-eyed stranger spoke with strange vehe- 
mence. 

“Tf only the whole people could be stirred up to 
that pitch, and fired to those high ideals, * Cuba Libre’ 
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The eager, imploring eyes of her unknown friend 


would soon be the password, the open sesame to the 
walls of oppression that hem our little nation, and free- 
dom would await us outside. Whoever wrote that 
was sounding the tocsin of liberty in the cause of hu- 
manity.” 

“’Sh! Not so loud!” cautioned the other, with a 
glance around. ‘“ The very walls have not only ears, 
but tongues, and you must not be known as—” His 
voice sank to a whisper. 

“There are none but friends here now,” said the 
man, pointedly, directing his keen eyes to where Edith 
was. 

He was rewarded by a transformation scene on the 
small curtain he had been watching so intently. The 
shadow-pictures vanished, flitted like ghosts at dawn, 
and a sunrise glow of hope, light, and renewed glad- 
ness swept over it, like the morning suddenly breaking 
clear and bright after a stormy night. Her face was 
very beautiful at that moment. 

She arose, and walked as if on air, out into the palm- 
garden of the hotel. The moon was gleaming like a 
silver shield through the fernlike fronds towering 
above against the blue-black tropical sky, while the 
glittering spear-heads of the stars slowly vanished be- 
low the western horizon, the martial array of armed 
retainers of marching crusaders. 

But the same silver moon rays were looking down on 
the canebrakes and coffee-plantations of the island 
of Cuba, where dwelt the poor slaves of Spanish cruelty 
and oppression—a land made beautiful by God, where 
peace and smiling plenty had been set as a seal on the 
sunny land, but where the despoiling touch of the ty- 
rant had wrought havoe and desolation! 

Her bosom heaved, and her eyes, upturned to the 
pageantry of the heavens, were lighted with exalta- 
tion as she thought that even she, small and weak, 
might wield her pen to aid the sword in the great hu- 
manitarian cause of relief from oppression. 

She walked swiftly down the green aisles between the 
tall cacti and century plants, flitting in her light 
gown like an embodiment of liberty itself, up to her 
room, where she fell into a dreamless slumber. 

A moment later there was the crackle of a match 
against a palm trunk in the gardens, a smell of fra- 
grant Havana, and the gleam of a man’s face in the 
darkness, like a Rembrandt portrait. The expression 
leaping out of it, like a living spirit, was a strange re- 
flection of the glow on the girl’s face as she had stood 
near the same spot watching the stars. 

“ Where the deuce have you been, Gonzalo?” growled 
a bass voice. 

“Taking an after-dinner smoke among the trees. 
Got so bewitched by that moon that I let my cigar 
go out,” he answered. 

“Well,” returned the other, in a voice of sup- 
pressed excitement, “there’s business on hand _to- 
night.” 

“Where?” The cigar was flung away, and the in- 
dolent Spanish air with it, for there were no liberators 
so eager to defy Spanish power in these troublous times 
as the Cuban-born descendants of the ancient Spanish 
dons, nor any who so recklessly threw away their lives 
for freedom’s sake. And Don Gonzalo Montijo had 
travelled in the United States of America as plain 
Richard Luttrell; had studied, in her colleges, her 
forms of government, the language of her people, and 
knew that the island of Cuba must follow in her foot- 
steps. Now he was fired by the news his friend im- 
parted. 

“De veras!”—he always lapsed into Spanish when 
excited. “Es posible! Santje! Who would have 
thought he would help us?—and still that editorial 
surely never could have been written without his sanc- 
tion.” 

They hurried out down the quiet streets, now unheed- 
ful of the rapt beauty of the night, the moonlit adobe 
walls, or the white gleaming of the winding shell 
roads, over which they strode down to where the sea 
lay calmly sleeping, and quietly murmuring in its slum- 
ber like a tired child. 


* Marnin’, missis!” 

“Good - morning, Alec,” Edith returned, without 
looking up from her desk. Deacon Tickletail had been 
proving very troublesome indeed this morning, and 
she was punishing him with the editor’s dagger, a 
blue pencil. 

Alee came closer, and bowed awkwardly, but the 
small Nemesis proceeded with her stabbing, cutting out 
whole paragraphs. The negro, filled with his new im- 
portance of being constable, overcame his natural 
servility by a bold move. He laid with a flourish 
and a grimy paw an equally grimy piece of paper 
over Edith’s flying fingers. She looked up in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Suppeny!” deprecated Alec, abashed into private 
citizenship by her indignant glance. 

Taking it up gingerly, she found, to her astonish- 
ment, that it was true, the dirty red-sealed document 
was a subpena, requiring her immediate presence in 
court as witness in the case of Don Gonzalo Montijo, 
escaped Spanish prisoner, spy, ete., etc. 

“But I don’t know of any such person,” she said, 
half under her breath. “ And, oh, dear me, I have 
mints of work to finish.” 

“ Suppeny, missis,” again repeated Alec, this time 
with a hint of command. After all, he was a city 
official, and he boldly tapped her on the arm, as a re- 
minder that she must obey the august behests of the 
law. 

“Don’t do that again,” she said, sharply, and the 
negro shrank behind. “ I’ll come when I’m ready. You 
will wait outside.” 


’ 


The court-room was crowded when Edith arrived, 
and the last witness for the prosecution was being 
examined. It was Santje. 

“ Are you sure that it was the prisoner that you 
saw?” questions the lawyer. 
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“Quite sure,” responds Santje. “It was bright 
moonlight, and I could not be mistaken.” 

“ And the time?” 

“Nearly midnight. I looked at my watch.” 

“ Remember you are on your oath,” admonishes the 
judge, sternly, for Santje’s reputation for veracity is 
not of the highest. “ And you have caused this gentle- 
man to be arrested as a spy. You know the fate await- 
ing him if found guilty?” ‘ 

Santje nods. He cares nothing for that, and re- 
plies, firmly, “‘ What one sees, he believes.” 

“The prisoner insists that he is employed on your 
paper, the Kingston News, in connection with Miss 
Fiske.” 

Edith starts in astonishment as she hears this, but 
the witness laughs a big burly laugh. “I never heard 
of it!” 

“That will do. You may step down.” 

Edith is indignant at the prisoner, whoever he may 
be. It was cowardly, she thinks, for a man to take 
refuge behind a woman, even though he knew that 
woman to be an avowed Cuban sympathizer. She 
will be forced to witness against him. Truth demands 
it. 

When she steps up to the stand, and is sworn on the 
greasy Bible, she turns toward the prisoner’s dock, 
and meets the eager imploring eyes of her unknown 
friend. She wavers for an 
instant in her high resolve 
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“ Bravo!” shouts some one in the court-room. The 
hush is broken, and the people cheer loudly. Edith 
is allowed to go, and she hurries out amid smiles and 
applause. 

Santje, with vengeance in his heart, and for once 
briskness in his lounging gait, strides down to the 
office of the News, but finds it deserted, the tiny desk 
locked, and no trace of his little editor. The place 
looks achingly lonely. He cannot bear it, for in his 
selfish crafty heart he loved the girl, and his one de- 
sire in arresting the spy was merely to undo the dam- 
aging effect of the policy outlined in Edith’s unfortu- 
nate editorial. He had not dreamed of such a con- 
tingency as this. 

He goes to the Myrtle Grove Hotel, but is refused 
an interview. His dark face looks strangely white, 
as he goes out into the sultry Jamaica night, and 
passes without seeing the tall figure hurrying with 
buoyant step into the hotel. 


She came slowly down the stairs of the wide, winding 
staircase. At the foot the man was awaiting her, and 
in a moment all her stiff resolves shattered and fell 
at his feet, so that it was but a trembling, yielding 
little girl who passively let him take her hand in his 
and draw it through his arm. 

In absolute silence they went out into the great 
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he took her in his arms and began to whisper in her 
ear: 

““T love you, I love you, I love you—better than my 
life! Better than my soul! Better than all the world! 
Better than Cuba! If you will tell me stay, I must 
stay! Speak, chiquita mia, I implore you!” 

And with his whispering love-words in her ears, her 
heart found strength and comfort. 

“You must go!” she said, holding him off from 
her, and looking into his face with her brave, steady 
eyes. 

Of a sudden he uncovered his head, and kissed her 
hand, tenderly, reverently. 

“For Cuba!” he breathed. 
novia!” (My little love). 


*“ And for you, mia poca 


“ By Jove! he was a prince!” The boyish voice 
was full of regret, and sorrow too, as they crowded 
round him. The music throbbed on in the long ball- 
room. Guy had just returned from Santiago, with a 
flesh wound that was the glory of his life, and he 
was a lion among the girls he had known in his 
college days. This was a great military ball that 
the proud citizens giving to the returned 
boys. 

**He looked like one, too!” he continued, and his 
eyes softened with remembrance. ‘“ He was tall and 
proud, looked like a Span- 
ish grandee. We called him 
‘Don Quixote,’ he was so 


were 





to tell the truth at all 
costs. 

* For Cuba Libre!” the 
intense electric gaze says 
to her, and her inclination 
turns shamelessly from the 
whiteness of truth to the 
blackness of his eyes. 

“A Cuban patriot, af- 
ter all! I might have 
known it!” 

She feels faint with the 
knowledge of the disaster 
surrounding him, and for 
a moment the dirty, terri- 
bly hot little police court 


swims about her. She 
puts her two little hands 
tightly on the — rail, 
straightens herself, and 
looks across the room once 
more into those eyes, 
where she gathers her 
strength. : 


“Not for me, but ‘ for 
the good that I can do,’ 
the ‘wrong that needs 
resistance,” the _ tele- 
graphic, pleading eyes go 
on, as mechanically she 
gives her name and occu- 
pation. 

“Do you know the pris- 
oner ?” 

“<The cause that lacks 
assistance—the future in 
the distance,’ ” is the mes- 
sage from the burning 
eyes of the man who is 
on trial for what may 
mean his life. 

She turns truthful gray 
eyes to the questioner. 

“Yes,” she says, clearly 
and slowly. “ He is Rich- 
ard Luttrell, an American 
gentleman. We_ worked 
on the same paper in New 
York. He has also helped 
me in outside specials for 
the News.” 

There is a stir in the 
court - room, and Santje’s 
face is a study. He won- 
ders if she has gone crazy. 

“How comes it that 
Mr. Santje knows nothing 
of this?” inquires the 
smooth voice of the pros- 








chivalrous. Why, one 
time he picked up out of 
the bay a fellow that I 
am pretty sure must have 
been a spy, for he’d been 
hanging round the fleet in 
the water actually till he 
was more dead than alive 
from cold and fever, and 
the Don took him in, and 
dried him off, and sent 
him back with a_ whole 
skin, and some money too. 
I’d have shot the dog, for 
the Spaniards are treach- 


erous beasts; but Don 
Quixote only laughed— 
said he knew the fellow 


once, and it was no harm 
to let him go.” 

“What became of him?” 
asked one of the girls, 
gently. 

“That’s the bad _ part 
of it,” and his bright face 
fell. ‘“ He was killed! I 
saw him fall as we 
charged up the hill at San 
Juan — shell must have 
struck him. I never could 
find his body, though I 
searched afterwards; for, 
you see, he was a sort of 
chum of mine, you know. 
He—he went hungry for 
me one time, and— He 
was the bravest soldier I 
ever knew.” The boy’s 
voice was husky. 

“What was his name— 
his real name?” 

A girl’s voice, all trem- 
bling and quivering, broke 
in. She had been stand- 
ing close by them, though 
she did not know any of 


the crowd around the 
young fellow. 

“His real name! It 
was Don Gonze_ some- 


thing—Mount Jo, sounded 
like. Oh, I say, you’re 
not going to faint? What 
is it? Let me—” 

“No, no, no,” she said, 
faintly. “It is nothing 
—nothing at all—but— 
but the heat of the room. 








ecuting attorney, and he 
looks around, proud of his 
acuteness. 

“That is not surpris- 
ing,” retorts Edith, coolly. 
“Mr. Santje knows less about the workings of his pa- 
per than any member of the working staff.” 

There is a great laugh at Santje’s expense, for his 
aversion to labor, mental or physical, is well known. 
He glares at her like a leashed tiger. 

“Can you tell anything of the whereabouts of the 
prisoner last night? He swears he will not.” 

“He did that to save me.” The small fair face 
flushes, but she goes on bravely: “ He was with me in 
the. palm-garden of the Hotel Myrtle Grove, where we 
both live.” 

She has caught at the first idea that enters her head 
regarding her own whereabouts last night. She does 
not know till long afterwards that this one bit of per- 
jury is the truth. 

“Isn’t midnight—ah—a rather late hour for a 
young and charming lady like yourself—” and the in- 
quisitor bows as if he had presented her with a rose 
instead of a poison-flower. He does not finish his in- 
sinuation. The proud little head goes down before it 
like a flower before the sickle; but feeling, rather than 
seeing, the agony in the eyes of Don Gonzalo, she 
raises it proudly, and replies simply: 

“We are to be married “me day, and he was going 
away to-day for a long absence.” She hardly dares 
meet his eyes now, after this astounding effort of her 
dramatic imagination, but when she does she is thrill- 
ed by all that is in them, There is a world of unut- 
terable gratitude, tenderness, hope, gladness, and 
something else she does not see. It is the fire of love. 
She only believes that he is grateful, and that she has 
committed the crime of perjury for his sake. 





He kissed her hand, tenderly, reverently 


palm-garden, and wandered down to where the moon- 
light was gilding the Caribbean to an ethereal silver. 
The very air paused to listen to them. The beauty of 
the night; the soft laughing and sobbing of the water, 
lapping the shore, and running up playfully to their 
feet; the tropical wooing moonlight—they were all in 
league with him, she felt, and marvelled at her own 
weakness. 

How could she resist him? How could she wear the 
conventional mask, and tell him that she had but 
spoken for humanity’s sake, and to save her own good 
name? She had no courage even to find her voice, and 
if it were only pity for her that moved him to kiss her 
hand with such reverent passion, ah! then pity was 
the most desirable thing on earth! 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I must leave you, chiquita 
mia; but listen to me, sefiorita. I am coming back 
to you. Tell me I may do so!” 

The girl was trembling all over. She had scarcely 
heard his last words. Her mind was filled with but 
one thought: “He is going away!” 

“ Pray speak to me, seiorita!” 

“Where to?” She could scarcely command her 
voice. 

“ America; and then—Cuba!” 

“Ah-h! You will fight?” 

“Si, sefiorita.” 

All the pent-up anguish of the day was finding an 
outlet. She broke down suddenly, and sobbed with 
passionate abandon. 

With a quick movement of indescribable tenderness, 
and an expression of immeasurable love on his face, 





I am tired and—and I 
want to go home, and, oh, 
yes *—her words, discon- 
nected and wandering, 
were coming between lit- 
tle, chattering teeth, and she was visibly shivering— 
“T knew some one—some one just like your friend.” 
Her voice grew awe-struck. “ He died! Died in Cuba! 
He was a hero. a martyr!” 

“Edith dear, here is some one who knows you,” 
and a little, gentle woman pushed her way towards 
Edith Fiske. ‘“ He has been looking for you all over 
America, he says. In talking with me he chanced to 
discover I was your aunt, and—” 

“Tt is I, sefiorita!” said a deep, mellow voice, and 
a tall man, in the uniform of a United States army 
officer, was holding her hand with a clasp whose fa- 
miliar tenderness she knew only too well. 

“Don Quixote! for God’s sake!” exclaimed a boy’s 
eager shrill voice. But his former comrade was deaf 
and blind to him. The girl had quietly fainted. He 
lifted her in his strong arms and carried her from the 
room. 

“Some one is hurt! Some one has fainted!’ people 
were whispering about the room. 

“No, no, no,” said a young fellow, joyously. “ It’s 
only the curtain rung down on the last act of a love- 
story. Excuse me, girls, I am going out to hug my- 
self.” 

When Edith opened her eyes, Don Gonzalo was kneel- 
ing by the couch on which she lay. 

“Mia poca novia!” (My little love!), 
said. 





he only 
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ISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN has _ ren- 
dered New York a service, and now that 
Prince Henry has gone home and has no 
further use for the freedom of the city 
conferred upon him by Mayor Low, we 
suggest that the distinguished actress be 
summoned to the City Hall to receive the same honor. 
She certainly deserves it, for into the miasmatic oozings 
of the New York theatrical swamp she has, by her 
production of “ As You Like It,” interjected a bit of 
the sweet, wholesome air of the woodland, by which 
we may all hope to escape the moral debility which 
must otherwise have ensued as a natural consequence 
of a season of dramatic unhealth. Miss Crosman’s 
antidote, too, came at the precise psychological moment 
—or perhaps we might better put it, pathological mo- 
ment—for the capstone of the pestiferous pyramid of 
disease our theatrical managers have been rearing this 
winter for our “ edification’ was about to be set in 
place at Mr. Frohman’s Empire Theatre in that un- 
speakable comedy of carnality “ The Twin Sister.” Of 
the latter one almost hesitates to write. It can prop- 
erly be described only in terms which one does not like 
to use. There are certain good old Anglo-Saxon words 
and phrases which by common consent and the usages 
of polite society have fallen into disuse among decent 
folk, every one of which any adequate consideration 
of “The Twin Sister” would perforce bring into in- 
stant and vigorous employ. We shall have to content 
ourselves therefore with suggesting to the authorities 
that here is work cut out for any properly constituted 
Bureau of Public Safety, and to parents of daughters 
who have made of the Empire Theatre a sort of Tem- 
ple of Fame for matinée idols that they place a ban 
upon it as they would on any other spot where that 
which is unseemly is to be found, until by a process of 
fumigation it is restored to that condition of pristine 
freshness which led us some weeks ago to commend it 
as the home of worthy effort. In speaking thus we are 
well aware of the fact that much laudation has been 
lavished, by writers upon theatrical topics, upon the 
original comedy by Ludwig Fulda, but with this we 
have nothing to do. We confess to no familiarity with 
the original; but with the translation, we have enough 
of this to say that the production is an affront to the 
Empire constituency, and that whatever may have been 
the sweetness and light of the original, the English 
version as it is produced verges upon the bestial, is 
hopelessly vulgar, and should be resented even by a 
public which, as a rule, is not over-censorious as to 
what its amusement-caterers provide for its delecta- 
tion. How so quick a transition from anything so in- 
trinsically charming as ‘“ The Wilderness,” which pre- 
ceded it, to the ribaldry of * The Twin Sister,” could 
be made, surpasses the comprehension even of those 
who are familiar with the chameleonic resources of the 
modern theatrical manager. Facilis descensus Averni 
is 2 wise old saw, but in this instance the mind 
which has easily grasped its truth and become recon- 
ciled to the fact stands in amazed wonderment. The 
apotheosis of the courtesan in Mr. Belasco’s “ Du 
Barry” is a mild thing alongside of * The Twin Sis- 
ter.” and the clinical studies of Mrs. Campbell, the 
Saphie adaptations of Mr. Clyde Fitch, and the laugh- 
able strivings of the roistering swashbuckler indulged 
in by the sword-swallowers of the modern stage be- 
come Rollo books in the contrast. The time was ripe 
for an antidote, lest an overwrought public should be 
sent in mad flight from playhouse to the woods or to 
the sanatorium, and Miss Crosman has happily given 
it to us. Just how far we are going to avail ourselves 
of the tonie remains to be seen, but it may be stated 
with certainty that an issue has been joined by which 
the taste of the New York theatre-going public is 
placed in the balance. The results will be watched 
with no little interest, and, it must be confessed, with 
some misgivings. <A city seemingly given over to a 
thirst for the dramatic possibilities of the hospital 
and the morgue is not a safe premise upon which to 
base a prophecy, but we are not without hope, even if 
at times we seem to be beyond it. 


ISS CROSMAN’S production of “ As You Like 
M It’ is suggestive in more ways than one. It 
is not only a relief from the prevailing epi- 

demic of morbid hysteria and the gloom of the hor- 
rifie drama, but as a dramatization of a popular novel 
it shows us how that sort of thing can be done, and 
done so well that it lives centuries after the original 
from which it was taken has passed into the limbo 
of forgotten things. To a generation that has seen 
its liking for certain books turned into an asset by 
stars of various degrees of candle-power, its revival 
will be hailed with delight if those who have mauled 
the modern novel into an unrecognizable mass of in- 
consequence for stage production can only be induced 
to avail themselves of the educational opportunity 
which the occasion presents. We have seen latterly 
certain tales which as such we have stamped with 
our approval transformed into theatrical entertain- 
ments in which all the elements which made the origi- 
nal worthy of its popularity were eliminated—as if, 
indeed, a well-told story had to be reduced to its crud- 
est form in order to be presented satisfactorily upon 
the stage! ‘“ Beaucaire,” which served Mr. Mansfield 
for his New York season, was a fair sample of the 
careless attitude of the playwright toward the work 
of the literary artist, whose first appeal was to the 
reader rather than to an audience. The qualities of 
Monsieur Beaucaire, which gave to Mr. Tarkington’s 
story its real value, and which, if it lives, will most 
conduce to keeping it alive, were wholly ignored in the 
dramatization. The salient characteristics of the lead- 
ing figure were ignored; the artistic values of the story 
as a piece of literature were ignored; and the climax, 
which in the book formed the most dramatic episode 
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of Mr. Tarkington’s story, was worse than ignored— 
it was wholly reversed, and in order to make a happy 
ending to a romance, history, art, probability, every- 
thing was overturned, and the result was a dramatic 
absurdity. 

Of course one does not expect any modern play- 
wright to measure up to the stature of a Shakspere, 
but it is fair to assume that the men and women of 
to-day who write our plays have studied the masters 
of their craft; and that in building up the structures 
by which their abilities must be judged they have 
not wholly overlooked the model which is the key- 
stone of the arch of dramatic literature. Perhaps it 
has not occurred to any of these fortunate persons, 
when they have come to that point of their profes- 
sional success at which they are asked to reduce to 
dramatic form the. work of a meré writer of novels, 
that there is anything in Shakspere by which they 
might be guided or from which they might learn some- 
thing of the rudiments of adaptation. If this is true, 
it may explain much, without saying much for the 
intelligence with which they have pursued their stud- 
ies; for whatever else Shakspere may have been as a 
poet and the author of great dramas of human life, 
he was essentially, also, a master of adaptation. No 
better evidence of this mastery is to be found any- 
where in the many works of the great bard than in 
this delicious comedy of “ As You Like It,” and, most 
fortunately, one does not need to delve into the dark 
recesses of a musty library or the dusty depths of 
long-neglected tomes to find it out. The novel of 
Rosalynde, by Thomas Lodge, published in 1590, of 
which “eight editions are known to have appeared 
before 1643,” and from which the common consent of 
Shaksperean students makes it evident that the poet 
derived the material for “ As You Like It,” is to be 
found in digested form in Mr. Rolfe’s “ Friendly Edi- 
tion ” of Shakspere,more popularly known as the “ Stu- 
dent’s Edition.” Even in its antiquated phraseology 
Lodge’s story forms most quaint and interesting read- 
ing for the chance reader, but for him who has as- 
sumed the duties of the adapter of popular novels for 
the stage we especially commend it. If he will read 
this first, and then read “ As You Like It” as it was 
written, and finally go to the Republic and see “ As 
You Like It” as it is there produced with unusual 
fidelity to the spirit and form of the original, he will 
be vastly benefited — provided, of course, his mind is 
yet receptive to new impressions and open to instruc- 
tion. 





of “As You Like It” becomes suggestive is 

Miss Crosman’s conception, not of the role of 
Rosalind, which is interesting and adequate, but of 
her own obligations as a star. It is no news that the 
public has suffered wofully of late at the hands of 
stars, who have seemed to think that a black firma- 
ment was the essential element of stellar success. It 
has been as if at a feast the diner were regaled upon 
several courses of very bad food in order that he might 
more greatly appreciate the gustatory delights of a 
middle-aged canvas-back duck, or an over-passé bit of 
venison. Not quite sure of their own brilliance, many 
modern stars have tried to shine through the opacities 
of their support, and the result has been that many 
a man who would have made an excellent drummer 
in the jewelry trade, or motorman on the trolley lines 
of the land, has been “ doing” the circuit as a second 
walking gentleman, or, in the parlance of the theatrical 
advertisements, “comic old gentleman”; while num- 
berless ladies, fitted by nature for the exalted office 
of cook in suburban families, or second nurse-maid in 
the city, are eking out miserable existences on the 
road as the Duchess of This or Lady de That, in sup- 
port of the eminent Mr. Foils in his incomparable ren- 
dering of “ A Gentleman of Gaul,” who, owing to his 
abilities in sword-play, serves his supernumeraries en 
brochette to loudly applauding audiences. Miss Cros- 
man apparently has no sympathy with this doctrine, 
and she pays her audiences the compliment of giving 
them a performance which is evenly good from the 
top of the programme to its middle and thence on to 
the end of it. We do not know, and do not particularly 
care, whence Miss Crosman derived the idea of set- 
ting her own talents in an environment which should 
test them to the full. She may have taken a leaf out 
of the note-book of Sir Henry Irving, who has never 
been afraid to surround his person with better actors 
than himself, relying upon the discernment of the pub- 
lie to award the’ palm to him who merits it. She 
may have thought it out unaided and alone, and 
reached a conclusion which is a credit to herself with- 
out assistance from the outsider. The fact is that we 
find in this production, at least, not a mere effort to 
exploit the talents of the leader of the organization, 
but a sincere endeavor to present in the best possible 
fashion every minutest detail of the enterprise in 
hand. It is no exaggeration to say that Miss Cros- 
man’s “ As You Like It ” suffers no detriment in a com- 
parison of its results with those of the palmy days of 
the Lyceum Theatre of London. It has been our plea- 
sure, and much to our profit, to have seen Henry Irving 
in his best work in his own house, and therefore un- 
der the most favorable auspices, and we have no hes1- 
tation in placing the performance at the Republic on 
the same plane as that of the Lyceum. It is high 
praise, but it is deserved. To the least of the minor 
characters “ As You Like It,” as produced at the Re- 
public, is done with a perfection which is rare to the 
American stage, and in a contemplation of which the 
critie who can write only of imperfections finds him- 
self not as usual sans peur et sans reproche, but, as 
the melancholy Jaques has it, “sans tecth, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything” which might help him to 
eke out his column of dispraise, 


TT second point at which the current production 


cur to us is the use Miss Crosman has made of 

old, known, and newly discovered talent in her 
supporting company. In Mr. Barton Hill and Mr. 
John Malone, Miss Crosman has found among the 
sterling, but almost forgotten, forces of the stage most 
able coadjutors in the effort of the moment. Mr. 
Hill’s rendering of the role of the exiled Duke is full 
of dignity, and in the delivery of his lines he brings 
to the old theatre-goer a whiff of the old times which 
is as appealing to the guard as it is illuminating to 
the recruit; while Mr. Malone’s Jaques is such that 
one wonders that this mentality—for such it is—has 
not taken a stronger hold upon a public which is 
athirst. for the real rather than for the artificial 
thing. There was but one point at which Mr. Malone’s 
Jaques seemed not to be Jaques, and that was in the 
delivery of the first line of the famous period. Mr. 
Malone speaks this pompously, and not apologetically, 
as he should—as if he were beginning the considera- 
tion of a theme, rather than following out a line of 
thought suggested by another. The Duke speaks of a 
“universal theatre,’ and Jaques follows with “ All 
the world’s a stage.” Mr. Malone’s rendering suggests 
no idea of sequence, but rather that of a newly dis- 
covered thought of his own—which certainly it was 
not. He leans upon a table and begins a recitation. 
He should have sat back in his chair and observed, in 
substance, remonstrating, “ Certainly, my dear Jones— 
or whatever your family name may be—we live in a 
universal theatre, full of paint, and scenery, and flies, 
and all that, but, don’t you know, my dear fellow, that 
all the world’s a stage?” The opening lines of Jaques’s 
speech should be frankly explanatory, even interroga- 
tive—not under any circumstance oratorical. But be- 
yond this Mr. Malone is not only excellent, but fine. 
So, too, may we speak of the Touchstone of Mr. Thorne, 
who gives us the very internals of the Shaksperean 
fool, who is less a fool than a wise man. 

In hitherto undiscovered talent Miss Crosman has 
given us Mr. Henry Woodruff as Orlando. It took 
courage to put Mr. Woodruff into a Shaksperean play, 
but the end has justified the selection. Orlando has 
never been better done. Mr. Woodruff has risen to his 
opportunity, and is a pleasure throughout; while the 
Audrey of Miss Alter is a revelation. In past years 
Audrey has been a matter of dread to those who de- 
spise vulgarity. In Miss Crosman’s production she 
is sheer delight. Miss Alter’s conception of the rodle 
is as worthy of consideration as that of Miss Cros- 
man as Rosalind, and she is to be congratulated upon 
a pre-eminently successful rendering of an essentially 
difficult réle. 


F Miss Crosman’s own work we have not 
O spoken, because the star is already sufficiently 

well known to the public to have this go with- 
out further comment. It is worthy of her at her best. 
It is fresh and as charming to the intellect as it is 
to the eye and to the ear. She is Rosalind, not Henri- 
etta Crosman, and while many critics have chosen to 
compare her work with that of Adelaide Neilson, Ada 
Rehan, Miss Marlowe, and others, it does not seem 
to us to be necessary to do this. There is no standard 
to be set by which she may be judged save our own 
conception of what Rosalind should be, made after a 
reading of the comedy. To ourselves, Miss Crosman 
appears to be the thing itself, and with this word of 
appreciation we must leave her. 

As an actress of force, of intellectual character, of 
personal charm, and of real sincerity, she may be left 
to future consideration, but any consideration of these 
aspects of her genius which fails to appreciate her im- 
measurable service to the American stage, it may be 
said with confidence, must be very far aside of the 
mark. 


Te: third point of suggestiveness as these oc- 








Song: For Love of You 
A” the stars in heaven shine brighter, 
Love, for love of you. 
All the fleeey clouds are whiter, 
Love, for love of you, 


And my heart, before so downeast, now is lighter. 


Every violet is bluer, 
Love, for love of you. 
Every bird-note ringeth truer, 
Love, for love of you, 


And my life is quickened, stronger, better, newer. 
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A NEW “‘ROSALIND” 


“One “of the events of the theatrical season has been the production of ‘‘As You Like It”? by Miss Henrietta Crosman; it has also been one 
of its greatest triumphs. Her impersonation of ‘‘ Rosalind,” it has been unanimously admitted, not only transcends 
her ‘‘ Mistress Nell,” but in some respects that of all previous ‘‘ Rosalinds”’ 
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Building a Great Seaport 


HE commerce of Puget Sound has built 
Seattle and Tacoma. The commerce of the 
Golden Gate built San Francisco. The in- 
land wealth of southern California built 
Los Angeles. But to the resources of the 
last is now being added free access to a 
great deep-sea harbor at San Pedro, where the United 
States government, at an expense of five million dol- 
lars, is taking advantage of the natural features of the 
coast-line to construct a deep-water shipping terminal 
for three transcontinental railroad systems and a 
landing - place for Pacific Ocean trade. With the 
added facility of a canal across the isthmus there 
will be no place upon the 
coast -line of the United 


engineers to be better than that at Santa Monica ren- 
dered his efforts to defeat the appropriation for San 
Pedro unavailing. Los Angeles is now reached by the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe systems, and, from 
Los Angeles to Salt Lake, Senator W. A. Clark is 
building another railroad, which, taken in connection 
with the roads from Salt Lake and Denver to the East, 
will bring to Los Angeles and its harbor, San Pedro, 
the traffic of another great transcontinental route. 
The River and Harbor Committee of Congress went 
to San Pedro last summer and inspected the work in 
progress. The members of the committee wondered 
why Congress had not first devoted money to the im- 


from the shore to the beginning of the work, and ves- 
sels not drawing more than twenty-five feet will be 
able to enter San Pedro along the coast as well as by 
the sea. At present a trestle-work extends from the 
shore to the landward end of the breakwater. On this 
trestle a locomotive draws the car-loads of rock which 
are dumped into the sea. Some of these rocks weigh 
twenty ton each, but it will take over two million 
tons to finish the task. 

There is a large commerce at San Pedro even now, 
but it is nearly all coast trade. Scores of three and 
four masted schooners come and go each month, bring- 
ing millions of feet of lumber from the Puget Sound 

country. This in itself is 
a great industry. It is 





States with advantages 
for domestic and foreign 
trade superior to those of 
Los Angeles. 

The new San Pedro is 
an interesting place. From 
the low bluff along the 
coast the harbor and its 
surroundings lie spread 
before the eye in all com- 
pleteness. To the north 
is Point Firman,: where 
flourishes the abalone in- 
dustry, the gathering of 
those beautiful shells 
which all travellers carry 
away with them as me- 
mentos of their visit to 
the southern California 
coast. In front of the lit- 
tle town, paralleling the 
shore of the mainland, 
lies the sand-spit which 
protects the real or inner 
harbor, the waters of 
which bear the commerce 
of the port. Dead Man's 
Island, to the north, 
marks the entrance, and 
where the protecting arm 
joins the mainland to the 








but a beginning, however, 
to what will come when 
the harbor is improved 
and the transcontinental 
railroads make it, as they 
intend to do, an _ entry 
port for foreign trade. 

It has been predicted 
that in years to come 
there will be three great 
American cities on the 
Pacific coast—one oa 
Puget Sound, one at the 
Golden Gate, and one in 
southern California. This 
prophecy bids fair to be 
realized within a_ shorter 
time than was allowed by 
the transportation experts 
of ten years ago. In the 
Northwest the transconti- 
nental railroads are con- 
solidating their interests 
at one terminal. San 
Francisco has taken upon 
itself a new growth and 
prosperity since the recent 
awakening of the Oriental 
trade. With like una- 
nimity the great trans- 
portation interests of the 
Southwest are centring at 








south is a great tide-wa- 
ter flat, which in time 
will be dredged out to af- 
ford more berth-room for 
ships. 

When the government has expended two million dol- 
lars on this inner harbor there will be eight hundred 
acres of twenty-four-foot water and nine miles of 
berthage for ships. With these improvements it will 
compare favorably with the Clyde, the Thames, and 
Other great shipping-points in the world. The gov- 
ernment is now building, at an expense of three mill- 
ion dollars, a breakwater 8500 feet long, which en- 
circles, as with a protecting arm, the mouth of the 
inner harbor. 

The late C. P. Huntington, in his management of 
Southern Pacific affairs, spent a million and a half 
dollars at Santa Monica, but a short distance south 
of San Pedro, but the determination of the people to 
use the waterway which had been declared by the 


The San Pedro Breakwater 


provement of the inner harbor before building a 
breakwater to protect the outer anchorage. They 
learned then that it was such a breakwater Mr. Hunt- 
ington wanted at Santa Monica, and to fight that all- 
powerful influence the people of Los Angeles had asked 
for the same construction. It was really a luxury, for 
the improvement of the inner harbor is a necessity. 
They did not dare leave the matter to further contest, 
however, for they were aware of the skill of their op- 
ponent. They won the breakwater, and now they want 
two million dollars for the inner harbor. 

Deep water comes close in to the shore on the Pacific 
coast. The tide rises and falls about six feet, and 
nearly the whole length of the breakwater is being 
built in fifty feet of water. It is two thousand feet 


Los Angeles. 

Each one of these places 
possesses splendid resources 
in the surrounding coun- 

try, and access to deep water. The Pacific coast is en- 
tering upon a new era of wonderful growth, which 
will make the expansion of the past fifty years look 
as if it were but the beginning when the significance 
of what is going on now is fully realized. The prophetic 
eye of James J. Hill sees the addition of twenty mill- 
ion people to the Western population within the next 
twenty-five years, and the activities of these new mill- 
ions will be entirely dedicated to the development of 
the western third of the United States. With the cut- 
ting of a canal through the American isthmus the new 
southern California port of San Pedro will be placed 
in a commanding position in the handling of the 
world’s commerce, and her more northern rivals will 
do well to look to their laurels in the years to come. 
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Lumber from Puget Sound on San Pedro Wharves 
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Thirty Volumes sent for $1 00 The entire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 


of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 
Small Monthly Payments Thereafter month for twelve months. ' : : 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old edi- 
tions are bulky, heavy, unattractive. Here is a great chance 
to get a most beautiful —the final— edition at a very little cost 





J. This set contains Dickens’s complete works—everything he ever 
wrote—in thirty bolumes. 

2. The size of each volume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

4. The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 


6. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold 
cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title pages in colors. 


OUR $1 OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, please state 
which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW_YORK CITY 
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**Your Honor couldn’t keep better company,” she says to Whiskers 


Chimmie 


Y, my! What do you tink? You'd never 

guess it in a tousand years. What? 

You knows from me looks? Dat’s what 

everybody says. You’re right. It’s a 

Little Duke. He’s four weeks old to-day. 

Duchess and me is to have him christened 

next week, and Miss Fannie and Whiskers is to stand 
in his corner—is to be godmodder and godfadder for 
him, I mean. Say, he’s a woild wonder! He’s to have 
a name‘as long as your arm, but I calls him Little 
Duke, seeing as how his modder is Duchess. Isn’t dat 
right? What! My, my! but we has been having de 
time of our life. ; 

Listen: when Little Miss Fannie was, born Duchess 
bossed de head off everybody all over de lot, taking care 
of her mistress. But she didn’t do no more dan Miss 
Fannie has done since his Dukeletts arrived. She 
couldn’t done more, for Miss Fannie has been bossing 
tings like Duchess was her sister, instead of her maid. 

My, my! I don’t know what to tell you about foist. 

When de little codger was a week old I was croisy 
for me modder to have a peek at him, but I didn’t ask, 
cause dey was all doing Duchess and de kid so fair, I 
taut it was up to me to say notting. But Miss Fan- 
nie tells me to invite me modder up to our place on 
de Sound to see her grandkid. IT says I taut I’d have 
to take kiddie down to me modder, for de old loidy 
always gets lost when she goes above Fourteent Street ; 
dough she was born on Manhattan Island, like me. 

Miss Fannie asks couldn’t dat “ droll creature ”’— 
dat’s what she calls Mrs. Murphy—find her way up to 
de Sound and back. “ Sure,” IT says. “ Mrs. Murphy 
could find any way, so long as it runs in or out of 
Manhattan.” So Miss Fannie tells me to send for 
Murphy to bring me medder up to our place. 

Dat was de day Miss Fannie showed Little Duke to 
Whiskers and Mr. Paul in her own room. You should 
seen de jolly dey makes of it. Foist, dey sends Duchess 
bunches of roses big as your head, gets flowers for deir 
coats, puts on dicers, mits, and toppers, and sends me 
wit deir cards to Miss Fannie. Dey makes a regular 
game of it, like dey was outside folks butting in for 
a call. But dere was no game about Little Duke. Say, 
he fixes his two eyes on Whiskers’ whiskers, and 
blinks at ’em, solemn as a judge, till de gents yells 
wit laughing, and Miss Fannie chases ’em on deir way. 

“Bless my soul, Chames,” says Whiskers, when we 
was down stairs, “ dat’s a fine boy.” 

“Red as a rose is he,” says Mr. Paul. 

“De best ever, sir,” I says. 

“He is!” says Whiskers. “ He arrived on de scene 
just in time to give Fannie a great deal to do and tink 
about,” he says. “ We'll have him educated and make 
a gentleman of him,” he says. 

“We'll teach him to box, row, play football—make 
a regular scholar of him,” says Mr. Paul. 

* Tell Housekeeper,” says Whiskers, “to invite your 
modder to dine wit her when she has seen Hortense and 
de baby.” 

* And invite Mrs. Murphy,” says Mr. Paul. 

“ Soitainly.” says Whiskers. 

“Give ‘em a bottie of wine,” says Mr. Paul. 

“ Tell Housekeeper to treat ‘em well,” says Whiskers. 
“ Dis is a happy event. Hortense has been wit us since 
Fannie was school-goil.” 

“When I give her her foist bull-pup,’ 


says Mr. Paul. 


“Dat is immaterial,” says Whiskers. ‘ Your modder, 
Chames,” he says, “ is a grandparent, and grandparents 
has rights.’ 


Fadden: 


The 


“Where would de parents be witout ’em?” says Mr. 
Paul. 

“Dine wit your modder yourself, Chames,” says 
Whiskers. ‘When you has dined I shall be glad to 
shake hands wit your modder.” 

* And Mrs. Murphy,” says Mr. Paul. 

“Wit everybody,” says Whiskers. “I am sure,” he 
says, “dis is a most suspicious occasion. I feel dat 
under de soicumstances we should make a gala day of 
it. I has not seen Fannie so happy in a year. Hor- 
tense was most considerate. I feel grateful to her.” 

“T feel a slight thoist,” says Mr. Paul. 

Say, I was getting rattled wit all dis jolly. and was 
glad to pipe'de old loidy and Murphy coming up in 
de station trap coachy sent for ’em. Modder just gives 
me a kiss and scoots up stairs. But Murphy! You 
should seen her! She was too grand to move fast. 
She had a fedder in her bonnet a mile high, black mits 
witout fingers, a green shawl, and a poiple dress. She 
had a stitch in her side, and her nose in de air; and 
when she’d give Housekeeper a high-arm hand-shake 
she says, “ Chimmie,” she says, “ would dis good leddy 
spare me de loan of a cup of tay? Me mout’s full of 
cindher wit travelling in me railroad coach, and befoore 
| pays me resphects to your good wife I’d like to putt 
me hat on straight. and have a tasht of tay.” 

“ Wouldn’t beer suit you better?” I says. 

“°Tis bad for de complexion,” she says. “ But if dis 
good leddy.”’ nodding her fedders at Housekeeper, “ has 
no tay ready, I’ll take beer.” 

Well, after dey’d bote seen Duchess and Little Duke, 
Housekeeper asks ’em to her room for dinner. 

“?Tis wonderful,” says Murphy, “ how much de lit- 
tle da-arling looks like his moddher.” 

“ Like his fadder, you mean,” says me old loidy. 

“True for yez.” says Murphy. “ Like its moddher 
and faddher. I minds me dat whin me own son Micky 
was de same blessed age, he had a cast in his eye like 
his faddher, and de same dimple in its chin I was re- 
nowned for in dose days. Will yez make a ca-arpenter 
of him, like your faddher befoore yez, Chimmie?” 

“ He’s to be a gentleman,” I says. 

“ Faith, how can he,” says Murphy, “ whin de poor 
dear is half Frinch? ’Twill be a merey if he don’t grow 
up wit a forn brogue on him, and take to cooking tings, 
wit a white cap on top of his blessed head.” 

“ Have your manners about you, Mrs. Murphy,” says 
me modder. getting her back up. “Do you tink a son 
of my son would wear a white cap, and talk French? 
Wim American born!” 

“ But above de Ha-arlem,” says Murphy. “Get him, 
Chimmie,” she says, “get him on de little old island 
of Manhattan befoore he begins to take notice, and yez 
may make an American of him yet. Sorrow de day 
I’d see a gr-randchild of me old frin Mrs. Fadden grow 
up a forner in Wistchister County.” 

“ Many’s de good American born off Manhattan Isl- 
and,” savs me modder. 

“°Tis so,” says Murphy. “ But dey stays off no 
longer dan dey can help. I was boorn in Irland me- 
self. But dat’s different: Irland’s a training dishtrict 
for New York.” 

“Have done wit your talk,” I says, “and eat your 
dinner. Whiskers is coming in to give a toast.” 

“A toast, is it?” says Murphy. “ An Irish leddy 
can toast de head off anny man, be he high or low. 
Mrs. Fadden, dearie,” she says, “ may your can of hap- 
piness always have a low collar and a high waist.” 

Well, dey gets chummy again, and when we’d put 





Little Duke 


Arrives 


de dinner out of business, Whiskers and Mr. Paul 
comes in. Dey bote passes out hand-shakes to de old 
goils, den Whiskers tells Housekeeper to hand out 
wine, and he say a toast. 

“T hopes me son knows his service,” says me modder 
as Housekeeper pours fizz. 

** He knows a number of tings,” says Whiskers, “* and 
some is useful.” 

* And some ornamental,” says Mr. Paul. 

“ His faddher was de.most ornamental ca-arpenter 
dat ever carried a dinner-pail to a ship-yard,” says 
Murphy. 

“Well,” says Whiskers, ‘“ we is concerned upon dis 
happy day wit a younger generation.” he says. “I 
proposes healt and long life to young Master Fadden.” 

“Name! name!”-says Mr. Paul. 

“Who is to be named,” says Whiskers, “ Chames 
Napoleon Emmet.” 

* Hoorah!” savs me modder. 

“°Tis a foine name,” says Murphy. “ Me own grand- 
faddher—rhest his sowl!—carried a pike wit Emmet 
in de blessed year eighteen hoondhred and tree.” 

“Well I remember de day,” says Mr. Paul. 

“Let us drink,” says Whiskers. 

De bunch of us drinks, but Murphy chokes. ‘“ What 
stuff is dis yez have give me? Is it a joke?” she says. 

“It’s champagne,” I says. “ Drink hearty.” 

“Tt’s sour poison,” she says. “ Dll dr-rink beer.” 

“ Permit me,” says Mr. Paul, handing her a glass 
of beer, polite as if she was a dead swell dame. 

“°Tis foine manners yez have, sir,” she says to him. 

“He is much in my company,” says Whiskers. 

“Your Honor couldn’t keep better company,” she 
says to Whiskers. ‘“ Will your Honor lave me give you 
a toast?” he says. 

* Charmed,” says Whiskers. 

“°Tis dis, den,” she says: “ May Chames Napyleon 
Emmet Fadden have a ha-ard fist for a foe, and an 
open hand for a frin, and never see de day he’d not 
want his moddher to look him clear in de eyes.” 

“ Hear, hear!” says Mr. Paul. 

“ Chames,” says Whiskers, “it is for you to answer 
for your foist born.” 

“ Loidies and gents, all,” I says, “‘ you has done me 
proud for fair. Duchess and me has not made up our 
mind yet,” I says, “ wedder we'll make de Little Duke 
a Senator, or a Trust.” 

“ Bote,” says Mr. Paul. ‘“ Dey mixes as natural as 
Scotch and soda.” 

“ But,” I says, “if his Dukeletts could talk now, and 
didn’t tank you for dis jolly, I’'d show him anodder 
use for a slipper dan to keep a foot warm.” 

“°Tis de trut you speak,” says Murphy. 

“ Derefore, loidies and gents all,” I says, “ I wishes 
de top of de morning to you; and hoping all de ene- 
mies you has in de woild is in dis room now, I re- 
mains yours truly, Chames Fadden,” I says. 

In de evening I took me modder and Murphy to de 
station, and den chases up to Duchess to tell her de 
news. She was tickled to deat when she hears dat de 
gents was going to educate Little Duke. “If we has 
not to spend for his school,” she says, “all de money 
I saves from our wages, and de tips I touches you 
for, it will be enough to keep him from woik, and he 
can be a poet,” she says. 

De long green I earns for boxing wit Mr. Paul going 
to make my kid a poet! Duchess tinks she’ll make 
him a poet, because he looks like one now—baring dat 
he’s a bit shy on hair. 
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WILLIAM HENRY MOODY 


On May 1 he will succeed Mr. Long as Secretary of the Navy. 


4 

The latest acquisition to President Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

; a native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard, and a Congressional representative from the Bay State. 
He was forty-eight years of age last December, and is a bachelor 
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READER of the Wrekty, who writes from 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania, points out that 

a paragraph in this department in the 

issue for March 8, on the advance of the 

schoolmaster upon the Philippines, gives 

a very different impression from that con- 

veyed by Mr. Stephen Bonsal in his article in the 

March number of the North American Review. Our 

correspondent says: “ If conditions are as encouraging 

as implied by the WEEKLY, Mr. Bonsal’s article cannot 

fairly represent the success of the schools nor the at- 

titude of the Filipinos towards American teachers. 

Will you kindly write again a few words on the sub- 
ject, so that one may know what to believe?” 

It is easy to write again a few words, but as 
for writing “so that one may know what to believe,” 
that is a different matter and difficult. It is doubt- 
less too soon yet to judge about the success or useful- 
ness of our school-teachers in the Philippines. The re- 
ports quoted in the WEEKLY, which, on re - reading, 
seem entirely credible in all that they assert, take an 
optimistic view. Mr. Bonsal, who saw what he saw, 
suggested conclusions a good deal less hopeful. It 
is the peculiarity of the Philippine situation, whether 
considered in detail or in bulk, that different observers 
get very different impressions about it. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston T'ranscript quoted 
at length the other day the opinions of a Republican 
Congressman who visited the Philippines last summer. 
This Congressman said, among other things: ‘“ The 
situation there is badly mixed. Three men of equal 
intelligence and honesty — one from Ohio, one from 
Massachusetts, and one from Pennsylvania—might go 
out there and stay six months, and each come back 
with a totally different story. They would all be truth- 
ful. The most glowing of optimistic pictures which 
we sometimes get from those who have been there 
are in a sense correct. We are accomplishing much in 
the way of material improvements which thrills the 
American imagination. Particularly is this true of 
our educational system there.” This Congressman 
seems to think well of our educational efforts. But he 
is by no means an optimist about Filipinos or 
Philippine concerns in general. He says we harvested 
a very undesirable crop of human beings in the East 
as the result of the Spanish war. He says the only 
thoroughly pacified part of the Philippines is northern 
Luzon, where they don’t rebel any more, because all 
the rebels have been killed off. He thinks the only 
way to pacify the rest of the Philippines is to fol- 
low the same method, and kill off all the rebels. He 
believes there is no other way, and that what we are 
doing is the only thing we could do. He does not 
moan. He merely feels that the Philippines are a great 
burden that we are carrying as best we can. 


dinner on March 8, in New York, piiblished at 

length in the Sun of March 10, thréws light in- 
directly on this subject, and is well wérth reading. 
He didn’t say anything about the schools, but he said 
a great deal about the fighting, and gave some illu- 
minating information about the qualities and methods 
of some of the Filipinos who have beer killed. If we 
may believe General Fuinston—and it is not easy fot to 
believe him—we have been extraordinarily patient and 
forbearing in our treatment of the Filipinos, and have 
simply met a sittiation, which we coiild not escape, in 
the only way we could meet it. His stories about some 
of the Filipino leaders, who‘are now éither dead or cap- 
tives, help very much to reconcile moralists to what 
has happened to thein.’ There is not a Filipino chief, 
great or small, froti Aguinaldo déwn, says Funston, 
who could not be convicted before’ an American jury 
of cold-blooded murder. Their ways are not our ways; 
that is clear. General Funston has small patience with 
insurgents, and believes in putting downt insurrection, 
and’ he spéaks with bitterness of the Americans at 
home who have discussed the propriety of the war in 
the Philippines while the war was in progress. He 
cannot see that such discussion’ was at least. as in- 
evitable as any other part of our Philippine embarrass- 
ment, and that a government by the people in which 
the people are not allowed to discuss the policies and 
actions of their govertiment might be possible in comic 
opera, but not in real life. 


Gy itinner FUNSTON’S speech at the Lotos Club 


Transcript’s correspondent said northern Luzon 

was pacified, and spoke of General Funston as 
one of the men who had pacified it. In that same 
issue of the Transcript is a lon& and interesting let- 
ter from Albert L. Pitcher, of Boston, A.M., Harvard, 
06, who went out to Manila as a teacher, and was sent 
to Lubao in Pampanga. Lubao is about five hours 
by train and cart from Manila, and is apparently in 
the district which is conceded to be at peace. Mr. 
Pitcher reports good treatment and interesting expe- 
riences, and, on the whole, likes his job, likes the Fi- 
lipinos, and believes the American teachers are going 
to be useful. The next generation, he thinks, or maybe 
the generation after that, will show results. He says 
luxuries are scarce and discouragements abundant, 
and that women cannot be sent beyond the protection 
of our troops, but he sees good possibilities in the Fi- 
lipines, and reports himself an optimist. 

The March issue of the Philippine Review has a let- 
ter from a teacher who has been sent to a little town 
on the island of Negros. He says Negros has always 
been peaceful, and that Americans are neither hated 


To Congressman who is quoted by the Boston 


nor respected there. In his town there are a handful 
of sugar-planters who are well-to-do, and about 2000 
other people who work on plantations or fish. He 
tells amusing stories about the deceitfulness of the 
people in general, and his cook in particular, and says 
finally: ‘“ These people never trouble themselves about 
any law of conduct. If they want to do a thing they 
do it, whether it is to kill a man, steal a sack of rice, 
or go to church. Life here is a sort of supplement to 
Mr. Mill.” “ Several gentlemen,” he adds, “ have at- 
tempted to sell me a superfluous daughter since my 
arrival.” As to the scholastic attainments of his 
neighbors he says: “ Only yesterday I had great diffi- 
culty in convincing my native colleague that the moun- 
tains of America were not inhabited by a fabulous 
monster with a very long nose, known as an elephante. 
Very few of the people speak Spanish, perhaps one per 
cent. of the men and one-twenty-fifth per cent. of the 
women.” 

Sending out all these teachers seems about the big- 
gest missionary enterprise that has been attempted in 
recent times. No doubt we should judge it as we do 
other missionary enterprises, notwithstanding the cost 
of it does not fall on us but on the Filipinos. Letters 
from teachers are likely to abound in the newspapers. 
From them and from the government reports it will 
be possible after a while to form much more intelli- 
gent opinions about the teachers’ work than is possi- 
ble as yet. 

@A. 


wood, which have been shown this month at the 

Durand-Ruel Gallery on Fifth Avenue, there was 
one, at full-length, of an interesting man from the 
West. A railroad president? A pork-packer? A steel 
king? A copper baron? No, tione of these. A Sen- 
ator, then? No; not a Senator, nor any kind of poli- 
tician, speculator, merchant, organizer, or industrial 
autocrat. It was a portrait, and a very good one, of 
Professor Albert Hurd, of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, a modest ifistitution where twenty-six profess- 
ors impart what learning they may to 600 or 700 stu- 
dents. - Proféssor Hurd has been a member of its fac- 
ulty for more than half a century. A number of his 
former pupils are living and working successfully in 
New York, and one of them, calling the WEEKLY’s 
attention to the portrait, says: “ Professor Hurd is a 
man of extraordinary character and ability. He has 
taught the natural sciences and advanced Latin, and 
has made a notable impression on every man who 
passed through Knox College. After leaving Knox I 
heard lectures, and read for several years at Harvard 
and at Leipsic, and in that time I heard but one 
lecttirer who.was at all comparable to Professor Hurd 
in grasp of a subject, or simple, lucid description and 
exposition. His unconscious honesty of mind is such 
that he never stated anything that he did not know so 
well that coming from him it became simple and under- 
standable. He would have dignified any college:in the 


Ave the fifty portraits by Mr. Wilton Lock- 


country, and has had many offers from various’ institu-* 


tions, but has had the old-fashioned Christian notion 
that his place was where he had been put. With that 
idea he has gone on, earning the small salary that a 
small college pays, and exerting an influence that any 
educator would be proud of, and that few have at- 
tained. He is a type of the men who have helped to 
make the Middle West and Far West in this country.” 

A reproduction of a photograph of Professor Hurd’s 
portrait will be found elsewhere in this issue of the 
WEEKLY. It speaks for itself, and makes one hope it 
is true, as our correspondent says, that “all the little 
fresh-water universities and colleges have men of this 
type, not so unusual in character.as Professor Hurd, 
but with something of the same spirit.” 


SA. 


levelled at Pritice Henry while he was ours? 

He heard an enormous number of speeches, 
far too many and too rapidly successive for any man 
to assimilate and digest as they came. Some of them 
were tiresome, of course, but many. were good, and 
some were excellent. In all the great cities where he 
was entertained, able and important. men talked to 
him in public, and tried to say important things that 
were worth saying. Their speeches, as a rule, were 
fully reported in the newspapers. Did the Prince get 
printed copies of them? Is anybody making him a 
scrap-book? Will the chief organizations that enter- 
tained him print their proceedings and send him 
copies? Very likely they will. Undoubtedly there 
will be a printed record of what was said and done, 
that the Prince may read when he gets rested, and 
which the Kaiser may read at his imperial: leisure 
(which is haste). It is rash fof any One who has not 
read all, or nearly all, the addresses Prince Henry sus- 
tained to make comparisons between tliem, but one of 
the best was President Eliot’s at’ the Boston dinner, 
in which he introduced Massachusetts to her visitor 
as the scene of an experiment in democracy 280 years 
old, and strong of its age. He told him that each 
of the seven members of the Harvard corporation who 
had received him that day in Cambridge was descend- 
ed from a family stock which had been serviceable in 
Massachusetts for at least seven generations. That was 
a good showing of lineage, and a remarkable illustra- 
tion of democratic continuity. President Eliot’s speech 
was short—about 800 words long—but it was packed 
full of thought, proper to the occasion, and admirably 
set forth. Mr. Olney’s address at the same dinner was 
also full of significance and timely interest, and 
though it is said to have impressed the Germans as 


W HAT is to become of all the discourse that was 


somewhat grim, its spirit was perfectly sound, and 
when the Kaiser gets his printed copy he won’t read 
it less than twice. 


HE Boston Medical and Surgical Journal lately 

printed a paper by Dr. A. 8. Thayer, of Port- 

land, in which he directs public attention to the 
strong propensity of courts and juries in Maine to con- 
vict insane persons of murder. The paper tells the 
story of five Maine murders. In each case Dr. 
Thayer’s contention that the accused was insane seems 
unquestionable; in each case the verdict was murder. 
It is the law in Maine, established and sustained in 
murder cases by the highest courts, that “ when the 
insanity of the accused is pleaded in defence, the test 
of his responsibility for crime afforded by his capacity 
to understand the nature and quality of the act lie 
was doing, and his mental power to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong with respect to that particular 
act at the time he committed it, is the only proper 
legal criterion.” Dr. Thayer holds that this ruling 
is wrong, and that a man may know what he is doing 
and that it is wrong, and still be unquestionably in- 
sane and irresponsible. Certainly his stories of the 
five murder cases give strong support to his view, and 
reflect little credit on Maine justice. Maine has abol- 
ished capital punishment, and it may seem not to be 
a vital matter whether an accused person is con- 
victed of murder and sent to prison or found insane 
and sent to an asylum. But it does make a vital 
difference, as any one may realize who considers what 
it would-be to have a member of his own family be- 
comme insane and kill some one. 


GA. 


Lord Methuen’s.capture by the Boers. They say 

his Lord-Generalship is. a charming gentleman 
and a gallant soldier, but he isn’t a lucky. general. 
Boer sympathizers will rejoice and give thanks for 
his capture, which certainly was a pretty feat for 
“ guerillas.” British sympathizers will say bad words 
and grit their teeth. The rest of us, patient neutrals, 
who detest and disapprove the war and wish it was 
over, will merely grin. It is not in neutral human na- 
ture to grudge the Boers such hard-won successes as 
their generals may win; and yet, if, as we are assured, 
British ‘final success is a foregone conclusion, and ev- 
ery successful feat of Boer arms delays the end, it 
does not seem logical to be boisterously glad over 
General Delarey’s exploit. A neutral has such mixed 
and.unsatisfactory feelings about that war. It might 
do England good, morally, to be beaten off, but how 
would it affect the future of Africa? All the neutral 
can do is to mind his own business, grunt now and 
again grin, read columns and columns of conflicting 
statements; wonder which, if either, is the Lord’s side, 
and then wonder whether the Lord prefers that his 
side showld.stistain the perils of success or the disci- 
pline of defeat. But no neutral can help grinning at 
unlucky Methuen. We have to smile when David 
brings Goliath down, and Methuen is a_ part of 
Goliath in this story. His capture seems well 2 E 
to check .the- British disposition to try “ Cape rebel” 
officers. by court martial and hang them. There may 
be good reasons why Delarey should not hang Methuen 
whenever Kitchener hangs Kruitzinger, but they are 
not immediately obvious, and require exposition. 

Does ariy neutral know what to believe about the 
South-African detention camps? We get dreadful sto- 
ries about them from the Boer side, and though the 
British explanations are considerably explanatory, 
there-are so many stories and so many deaths of wo- 
men. and. childrén that :the explanations have hard 
work to keep up.- Julian Ralph says the war has been 
written up beyond all precedent, and that one reason 
why: it seems worse than other wars is that we know 
so much about it. It certainly seems very bad, and 
if we have been wasting enthusiasm over war hereto- 
fore for lack of. acquaintance with its incidents, it is 
as well perhaps that we got to know it better. 


Pvera Neti ’ it is excusable to grin at General 
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Mr. Long as Secretary of the Navy, resembles 
: Mr. Long in having light curly hair and blue 
eyes. Like Mr. Long, too, he is a good scholar and an 
excellent speaker. -When he was at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, thirty years ago, he played first base and 
other important positions on the school nine, and 
abounded in vigor, ability, and the qualities that make 
for leadership. He graduated at Harvard in 1876, 
studied law, and practised it successfully in Haverhill, 
Massachusctts.. All that has come to him in the way 
of political preferment has been hard won, and held 
by sheer force of superior brains. He was district at- 
tcerney for the Eastern. District of Massachusetts from 
1890.until 1895,.and since 1895 has been a member of 
Congress. He soon made ‘his presence felt in the 
House, was put on the Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, and worked to very 
good purpose on both. The Washington correspondent 
of the Sun says that his one conspicuous fault as a 
public man is that he is very serious, and lacks a sense’ 
of humor. It he has acquired that fault it must 
have been by prayer and fasting and taking private 
lessons, for he was not born so. He is apt to talk 
sense, and he takes serious things seriously, but the 
fact that he was a familiar of that light-minded man 
Speaker Reed indicates that his capacity for having 
fun is not quite extinct. 


Mi‘ MOODY of Massachusetts, who is to succeed 





























Peeresses’ Robes for the Coronation 
The latest model is shown in front, the original one appearing behind 


Omens at 


F course there will be numerous 
O little accidents and incidents dur- 

ing the coronation at Westminster 
Abbey next June that have not been ar- 
ranged for by those in charge of the pro- 
gramme. It is doubtful, though, whether 
these incidents will be regarded as _ por- 
tents of good or evil, the significance 
placed upon similar occurrences at the 
crowning of former kings and queens of 
England. 

Kven in the present day children in the 
nursery hear of the evil auguries that 
characterized the crowning of the Norman 
William. In the first place, there was 
the ill-omened absence of Archbishop Stig- 
and, who “manfully refused to crown 
one who was covered with the blood of 
men and the invader of others’ rights.” 
After William had taken the coronation 
oath to protect the Church, prohibit op- 
pression, and execute judgment in mercy, 
Archbishop Aldred put the question, 
“Will ye have this prince to be your 
king?” The clamorous response startled 
the Norman garrison in the city. They 
believed the English had revolted, and pro- 
ceeded to invoke the tranquillizing influ- 
ences of the sword and torch. They set 
the houses around their quarters on fire. 
The flames spread in all directions. A 
general alarm came as a natural conse- 
quence. Most of the congregation rushed 
out of the church, the English hastening 
to stop the fire and the Normans to steal. 

King John had only himself to thank 
for the many ill omens that marred the 
ceremony of his coronation. Not alto- 
gether, though, since the name John has 
been reckoned unfortunate for the king’s 
name, both in England and in France. 
Again, he was crowned on Ascension day, 
the same fatal festival as astrologers pre- 
dicted would close his reign. But it was 
also remarked as an evil omen that the 
king hurried away without receiving the 
sacrament. 

Fiasco, from start to finish, such is 
the impression that authorities give us of 
the crowning of Edward the Second. No- 
thing appears to have been more offensive 
to the nobles than his delivering the crowii 
to be borne by Piers Gaveston, his unwor- 
thy favorite, who was dressed finer than 
the king himself, and outshone every- 
body in the procession. Gaveston had 
charge of all the arrangements. He per- 
formed his duties so negligently that 
; there Was such presse and throng at this 
“oronation that a knight called Sir John 
Bakewell was thrust or crowded to death.” 

The ceremony of the coronation in the 
case of the unfortunate Richard the Sec- 
ond was so fatiguing that he was obliged 
to be borne back to the palace on knights’ 
shoulders—surely some prognostication of 
a tat the end would be. Henry the Fifth, 
'e son of Richard’s supplanter, when it 
or to his turn, was crowned on the 9th 
ol April, ve being Passion Sundaie, which 
wit] a sore ruggie and tempestuous day, 

1th wind, snow, and sleet, that men 








Coronations 


greatlie marveled thereat, making diverse 
interpretation what the same might sig- 
nifie.” 

When Mary was crowned the jewelled 
adornmerits on her head were so “ massie 
and ponderous that she was faine to beare 
up hir head with hir hand,” but for Eliz- 
abeth the auguries altered again. During 
the procession from the Tower to West- 
minster, many poor women ran to the 
chariot and offered her nosegays, which 
she accepted. 

In the case of Charles the First it must 
be confessed that a number of most dis- 
concerting little contretemps arose to 
hinder the easy flow of a most difficult 
day. To begin with, there was Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria’s absentation from the cere- 
mony. Her religious opinions may have 
excused her resolute refusal to be crowned, 
but they hardly justified the surroundings 
from which she saw the _ proceedings. 
“She took a place at the palace gate, 
where she might behold the procession go- 
ing and returning, her ladies frisking and 
dancing in the room.” The Count de 
Blainville, the French ambassador, was 
debarred from being present, owing to this 
absence of the queen. The passing through 
the City in grand cavalcade from the 
Tower to Westminster the’ day preceding 
the coronation was omitted in Charles the 
First’s case, as in that of his father, and 
for the same reason—plague. 

It is difficult not to sympathize with 
James the Second, and the humorous for- 
bearance he displayed at the supreme mis- 
chance which befell his coronation festivi- 
ties when his turn came. It was at the 
coronation banquet, and the champion of 
England had just flung his challenge to 
the world. He had dismounted from his 
horse, and was advancing towards the 
king’s seat to kiss James’s hand. Unfortu- 
nately, awkwardness brought it about that 
he stumbled, and fell down his full length, 
equipped in complete armor as he was. 
The queen consort, Mary of Modena, it 
thay be remembered, exclaimed, “ See, you, 
love, what a weak champion you have.” 

The long reign of George the Third can 
hardly be counted to have been an unmixed 
benefit to his people. The accidents which 
happened at his coronation were more or 
less mirth-provoking in themselves, and 
for the most part ended in a smile. 

The Deputy Earl Marshal, the Earl of 
Effingham, hardly gave that attention to 
his duties to be expected from an intelli- 
gent nobleman of his exalted rank. He 
forgot, among other things, the sword of 
state, the state banquet chain for both 
king and queen, and the canopy. The 
difficulty of the sword was overcome by 
borrowing the City sword of state, which 
the Lord Mayor had brought with him. A 
hasty canopy was extemporized as well; 
but even with these makeshifts the com- 
mencement of the ceremony was delayed 
until afternoon. The king afterwards sent 
for Lord Effingham to complain, and re- 
ceived this most delightful reply: “It is 
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; ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is an _ after- theater 


City’s far-known attractions, will interest multitudes 
on Easter week. The New Jersey Central has the finest 
3-hour service to Atlantic City from New York imag- 


shows trains and other information.—[Adv. 


cost. ‘Thousands visit I.akewood at this season to | 
get rid of the doleful and uncomfortable March | 


there. 


vertisements entertain the Lakewood visitor, and 


true, sir, that there has beca some neglect, | 
but I have taken care that the next cor- 
onation shall be regulated in the exactest 
manner possible.” Neither the Archbishop 
nor the Dean of Westminster could answer 
the king’s question whether he should not 
lay aside the crown so lately placed upon 
his head, before kneeling at the communion 
table. They could not say whether or 
not there was any rule. The king there- 
upon removed the crown, with the remark, 
“There ought to be one.” But an acei- 
dent had happened to the crown earlier 
in the ceremony. As the king was moved 
from the abbey with the cireclet of domin- 
ion upon his head, the great diamond in 
the upper portion of it fell to the ground, 
and it was not found again without con- 
siderable trouble. Even at that time there 
were men who prophesied that this mishap 
foretold the taking away of the thirteen 
colonies of America. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gumis, allays all pain, 
bic 97 wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrh@a. 
—[Adz. 


A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. BoRrDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s 
Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 








TiME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Ser- 
vice in Manhattan from $48 a year, N.Y. Telephone 
Co.,15 Dey St.,111 W. 38th St., 215 W.125th St.— 
[Adv.] 

Asgot?’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, braces you 
for the day’s duties, composes the nerves and fits you 
(hae at night. Get the genuine. At druggists’.— 

dv. 








Haskins & SELLS, certified public accountants, an- 
nounce the opening of an office at St. Louis, Mo. 
Suite, 414-415-416 Lincoln Trust Building.—[Adv.] 








A DOZEN raw, with a bottle of Cook’s IMPERIAL 


thought.—[Adv.] 








um BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 


TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ATLANTIC CITY THE IMPERIAL CITY. 


No other all the year round resort can boast of be- 
ing the people’s recreation ground in the same sense as 
can Atlantic City; and there is but one reason why 
this far-famed watering-place is a success, and that is 
because everybody in Atlantic City is for Atlantic 


rity. 

lts hotel men are royal entertainers, not alone in the 
sumptuously furnished hotels and the well-laden table, 
but for actual enlivenment of their guests there are 
always novel pastimes. Golf and boating and bathing 
are but a few of the ways of amusement, but something 
unique is now being arranged for Easter week in the 
form of a Bench Show. Not only have many of the 
entries at the late New York Dog Show arranged for 
the Atlantic City Show, but many Kennels which 
have never heretofore been exhibited will compete 
here. One of the big Piers on the Board-walk will be 
the exhibition hall, and this, together with Atlantic 


inable, and, if you are going to the famous resort, send 
to General Passenger Agent, C. M. Burt, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, for leaflet No. “4, which 








A PLACE OF A MILLION. 


ARISTOCRATIC, home-like, comfortable—that tells 
you all about the gem of Winter Resorts, Lakewood. 
90 minutes from New York takes you to Lakewood, 
where the wealth, fashion, and culture of the 
Country gather. The hotels there are numerous and 
cater perfectly to everybody’s wants at a reasonable 


winds, which are an unknown factor in the weather 


Golf, Polo, Ping-Pong, Hockey and similar di- 
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Pears 


Pretty boxes and odots 
are used to sell such 
soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them uh- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 





Established over 100 years, 


‘(A 
perpetual 
Seast 
of 
nectared 
sweets.”’ 


—WMilton. 





A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 








Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a separate tin, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 











at work and you'll see why it is so 
comfortable. Trimmings can not 
rust, Every pair guaranteed. New 
model now ready for men of heavy 
work; alsosmall size for boys. 50c, 
everywhere, or by mat! postpaid, 
©. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 
Box 271, Shirley, Mass. 
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GUM ; 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 


ness. All Others Are Imitations 
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CARDIGAN 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 














This zs a story of love and adventure 
in days just before the Revolution. 
The scene zs the frontier of New 
York and Western Pennsylvania. 
It zs one of the great novels of 
recent fiction. 


Illustrated. $1 50 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


Sohmer Building, ?77.oue'xy 


in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d st, York. 
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THE VARIETY STAGE 


T is by no means easy to trace the variety per 


formance back to its original source, in the 
early years of the last century, nor am I able to 
say definitely when and where the first variety 


theatre in this country was opened. I am in 
clined to believe, however, that to a certain old 
time manager named William Valentine 
belongs the honor of having first opened 


SOMETHING OF ITS EARLY HISTORY IN NEW YORK 


- at Division and Chatham streets, were other variety 
houses of that generation; and even Barnum’s Lecture 
Room, in his museum at the corner of Broadway and 
Ann Street, supplied its patrons with that form of ° 
- entertainment, aithough the wily old manager was too 
shrewd to call it by that name. It was here that Mr. 


genteel playhouse. But all the refined comedy in the 

world could not choke the well-spring of fun and 

laughter that had in former years illumined Mr. Pas- 

tor’s stage. So it happened that this stout young wo- 

man became a star on her own account, and a suc- 

cessful one, too, for she had gained immeasurably in 
technique and artistic finish under the 
tutelage of Mr. Daly. 





such a place of amusement under the now 
general term of * variety show.” 

According to this legend, Mr. Valentine, 
who is still alive and interested in the 
amusement business on Coney Island, was 
about to open a house of amusement on 
the East Side in New York, and was in 
doubt as to what name he should apply 
to it. A friend whom he consulted remark- 
ed, “ Well, what sort of a show are you go- 
ing to give?” ‘To which Mr. Valentine re- 
sponded, “I’m going to have a variety of 
things in my entertainment.” 

“Why don’t you call it a variety show, 
then?” suggested the friend, and _ there- 
upon the house was opened as a variety 
theatre. 

In all probability the variety show was 
a direct outgrowth of negro minstrelsy, for 
in the earliest entertainments of this class 
the performers were all men and played in 
black face, departing so far from the con- 
ventional minstrel performances as to give 
short sketches and musical farces. In later 
years women began to take part in these en- 
tertainments, and the performers to discard 
the lamp-black. , 

During the earlier period of its history, 
and, indeed, until within very recent times, 
variety theatres were under a ban, while 
variety actors were looked down upon with 
lofty disdain by members of the legitimate 
dramatic prefession. This was largely due 
to the fact that variety shows, as a rule, 
were given as adjuncts to large drinking- 
halls, to which admission was either free, 
or secured by a ticket which also entitled 
the holder to refreshment. It was also un- 
deniable that jig-dancing and the singing 
of negro melodies in black face did not con- 
stitute as dignified a form of amusement 
as the impersonation of Shaksperean and 
other classic roles. 

Mr. Tony Pastor, who was one of the first 
to make a persistent and intelligent effort 
to present clean and decent variety enter- 
tainment, is still conducting a theatre in 
New York, after more than a third of a cen- 








At the present time she is one of the 
very best artists in her line on the English- 
speaking stage, for, in addition to a humor- 
ous personality which can be compared in a 
way to that of the late Josie Gallmeyer, 
she can boast of a complete mastery of many 
of the essential, yet little understood, sub- 
tleties of the art of comedy. She can listen 
on the stage, and also read humorous lines 
so as to extract from them the very last 
possible drop of significance. 

The slender sister still appears from time 
to time in the continuous houses, and the 
mother is a familiar figure at the first 
nights of her stout and funny daughter, 
May Irwin. 


But of all the performers who appeared 
on Mr. Pastor’s stage during this period 
none gave greater fame to the house or lived 
to gain greater renown than a certain very 
young and very slender girl who sang bal- 
lads there during the very last days of his 
occupancy of the house, and went with him 
to his new premises in Fourteenth Street. 

This young: girl had been a member of 
one of the many “ Evangeline” companies 
that were launched by Ed. Rice on the trou- 
bled seas of theatricals. In these enter- 
tainments she had been merely a chorus- 
girl, but she came to Mr. Pastor’s as a 
ballad-singer in company with a young St. 
Louis girl named Florence Merton, who had 
freckles, a large mouth, and a sonorous 
voice. A bright future was predicted by 
one of the musical sharps of the day for 
Miss Merton, who has long since disap- 
peared from public life. Her companion, 
however, soon set the whole town talking 
about her sweet blue eyes and the exquisite 
beauty of her face. Her voice, too, was a 
delightful one, although practically un- 
trained, and although her songs related 
chiefly to trysts “down by the babbling 
brook,” or “where the old millwheel 
splashes,” it soon became apparent that she 
was a girl of extraordinary possibilities. 

The theatrical profession at that time lit- 








tury of management, and appearing on his 

own stage, as he has ever since 1847, when 

he made his début in the “ lecture-room ” 

of Barnum’s Museum on Ann Street. He is 

not only the dean of the variety profession 

at the present day, but also the oldest theatrical 
manager in continuous service in the city. 


Mr. Pastor began his career as the manager of a 
travelling company March 22, 1865, and on the 31st of 
July, in the same year, opened Tony Pastor’s Opera 
House at 201 Bowery, the site now occupied by the 
People’s Theatre, a playhouse devoted to Yiddish per- 
formances. Mr. Pastor’s first pay-roll was $250 a 
week, just one-tenth of the sum that was paid a few 
years ago to a single artist, Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, 
during her short season in this country. 

The Vauxhall Gardens, situated on the west side of 
the Bowery above Fourth Street, in which Barney 

















Two Noted Sisters 
Mrs. Grady and Miss May Irwin 


Williams made his first success, antedated him; but 
he paid many a sixpence for admission to the Hall of 
Novelty, situated at the corner of Pearl and Centre 
streets, and conducted by Matthew Brennan, who was 
afterwards sheriff of New York. Dave Reed, who is 
still before the public, was one of the performers 
there. Peel’s Museum, on Broadway, and Croton Hall, 


Lillian Russell 


From a photograph presented to Miss May Irwin on January 22, 1881 


Pastor made his début as a performer in 1847. In 
1860 Robert W. Butler opened the famous variety 
show at 444 Broadway, and, some years later, suc- 
ceeded Wallack at the corner of Broadway and Broome 
Street. Robert Fox also established himself at 585 
Broadway, and Frank Rivers’s Melodeon occupied the 
Chinese Assembly Rooms. 

In October, 1875, Mr. Pastor made a move west- 
ward from the Bowery, which proved one of the deep- 
est significance to the variety profession. His new 
house was at No. 585 Broadway, directly opposite 
Niblo’s Garden, and even at that period very far 
dewn town for a place of amusement. It had pre- 
viously sheltered the French theatrical company, as 
well as various minstrel and variety organizations, and 
had served as the first home in New York of the fa- 
mous San Francisco Minstrels. The building remain- 
ed standing until about five years ago. 

It was toward the close of Mr. Pastor’s occupancy 
of this house that a lady, who had just come to New 
York from Canada, called upon him and induced him 
to place her two young daughters on the stage. These 
young girls proved to be unusually bright and clever, 
and the newsboys liked them from the very first. 
One of the pair was slender and pretty, the other stout, 
jolly, and literally overflowing with wholesome, in- 
fectious fun. They performed a specialty modelled af- 
ter the one given by two serio-comic sisters who were 
very popular at that time, and of whom the elder be- 
came well known in later years as Grace Hawthorne, 
an emotional actress, and the manager of a London 
theatre. The slender Canadian girl married Thomas 
F. Grady, at that time the partner of Bourke Cockran, 
and known himself as the “ silver-tongued orator,” 
and for a time the variety stage knew her no more. 

The stout and jolly sister continued to entertain the 
patrons of Mr. Pastor’s and other first-class variety 
houses, which had sprung up in different parts of the 
country. One of these was Josh Hart’s, situated on 
Broadway, a few blocks below Pastor’s, and known in 
subsequent vears as Harrigan and Hart’s Comique, 
the original home of the Mulligans. 

Under the benign warmth of gallery approval—for 
she caught the fancy of the New York street-boys from 
the very start—the young Canadian girl grew steadi- 
ly in personal grace and popular favor, and more than 
one “old-timer” of to-day recalls the “ Olivette” 
travesty at Pastor’s, in which she played the role of 
the Countess with an irresistible humor, which she has 
never surpassed, even in those recent years which 
have brought her so much fame. 

Her talents attracted the attention of Mr. Daly, 
and for several years her exuberant fi . languished 
like a wild flower in a hot-house, under the chastening 
influence of refined American comedy of deodorized 
German ancestry and in the rose-scented gloom of his 





erally swarmed, with speculative managers, 

and the fame of the new singer having 

spread through the town, a host of these 

endeavored to lure her away from Mr. Pas- 

tor. Fully a score of them declared that she 
had signed with them for a term of years, and all threat- 
ened to bring suit if she appeared under the manage- 
ment of any one else. They were still discussing their 
respective claims when she settled the difficulty— 
and, incidentally, made herself the subject of a nine 
days’ town talk—by setting sail for London as the 
wife of Teddy Solomon, an English musician and com- 
poser, who had visited New York for the purpose of 
staging one of his operas. The wiseacres of the town 
shook their heads, and declared that her career was 
over, but two or three years later she came back, far 
more beautiful than before, and an infinitely better 

















Tony Pastor 
In the hey-day of youth and prosperity 


singer and actress than she had been when she took 
her sudden flight. Since then she has been almost con- 
tinuously before the public as a comic-opera star of 
the first magnitude. Now she is one of the favorite 
artists in Weber and Fields’ company, an organiza- 
tion famous for its strong names, but boasting of 
none stronger than that of Lillian Russell. 
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Professor Albert Hurd 


Of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
From the portrait by Wilton Lockwood 


(See Page 378) 








Bermuda’s Boer 
Prisoners 


(See Page 360) 


HE news that the British military 
T authorities at Bermuda will not 

hereafter receive gifts of «clothing 
and foodstuffs shipped to the captured 
Boers from the United States does not 
come as a surprise to those who have fol- 
lowed the methods used by Boer partisans 
in this country to arouse sympathy for 
the unfortunate prisoners. Ever since the 
laagers were established in the Bermudas, 
some nine months ago, many statements 
have been published concerning the con- 
dition of the prisoners and their treat- 
ment. In the majority of these stories 
facts have been misrepresented and the 
truth overdrawn, the result being a dis- 
torted and inaccurate picture, more 
harmful to the burghers than to the British 
government, because it has led to the 
former being deprived of many of the 
little luxuries that men in confinement 
naturally crave. 

There are now about five thousand 
Boers confined on six islands in the Great 
Sound, close to the entrance to Hamil- 
ton Harbor. Ports Island is used for hos- 
pital purposes, while the main camps are 
located on Tucker’s, Darrell’s, Morgan’s, 
Marshall’s, Burtt’s, and Hawkin’s islands. 
The whole group is commanded by the 
guns of Hamilton and the Dockyard, and 
at night the search-lights of two gunboats 
flash across the silent waters, making es- 
cape wellnigh impossible. 

The islands are low-lying strips of land, 
covered with indigenous cedar, and range 
from seven to fifteen acres in extent. Each 
island is divided into two parts by formi- 
dable fences of barbed wire, the prison- 
ers occupying one portion, and the sol- 
diers guarding them the other portion. 
The living - quarters of both soldiers and 
Prisoners are the regulation bell-shaped 
army tents, in which seven men sleep. 
There are also church, library, school, 
ining, court-room, and wash tents on 
each island. 

_ The internal government of each laager 
—- ly in the hands of the Boers them- 
_ ves. They elect their own executive of- 
cers, whose duties are to enforce the 
a and through whose hands all 
ar — to the military authorities 
tha 'rst pass. It will be seen from this 
at the prisoners are free to do as they 
= within the limits of the camps, and 
Xeept for broad restrictions they conduct 

* government of their own making. 
ion reports have been circulated con- 
ia. Ing the shorteomings of the British 
- 9 eage In supplying food, water, and 
teaprent Pa patter ied and the general 
ed insult 1s that the prisoners are ill- 
iter an Papo clad, and cannot get 
ie ink € tor washing purposes. While 
a decided lack of the luxuries of 
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Lyons Silks. 


Printed Satin Foulards, Shangiai Silks, 
Shantung Silks Embroidered Polka Dots. 


Evening Silks. 
Gazes and Grenadines, Plain and Fancy Crépes. 


Summer Silks. 


Check and Stripe Louisines, 
Printed Warp and Chene Silks. 


White Silks and Satins 


for 


Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Black Silks. 


Plain and Fancy Weaves. 


Velvets. 


Broadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





For Men and Women . $3.50 


This is the name of the best shoe made. 
If you want style, quality, and fit, wear 
the Crawford. All styles, all leathers, 
Satisfaction guar- 


all sizes, one price. 
anteed or money refunded. 


Drop postal for handsome Cat- 
alogue of correct New York, 
London, and Paris fashions. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail Order Dept. Room 22 
140 Duane Street, New York 
Men’s Stores i5° \\; 125th St. 91-93 Nassau St. 54 


23d St.,825 Broadway, New York ; 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 160 Summer St., Crawford Build- 
ing, Boston; 169 Tremont St., Boston; 208 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore ; 903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D, C. 
WwW , 825 Broadway, 54 W. 23d St. 
omen's Stores 137 Fulton St., 150 Ww. rasth 
St., New York; 433 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 903 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Washington, D. C.; 208 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more; 169 Tremont St., 160 Summer St., Boston. 
FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 

















F. P. C. Wax 
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Why? 





A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


F. P. C. Wax Co., 3 Ce Se 


It prevents all 


It never loses shape, and 
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life, there is an entirely adequate supply 
of the necessities. 

What is known as the “ field ration” 
is supplied to both prisoner and guard 
alike. This ration consists daily of one 
pound and a quarter of bread, one pound 
of meat, half a pound of vegetables, also 
an allowance of coffee, sugar, salt, and 
pepper. The bread is made from the high- 
est- grade wheat flour, and the meat is 
either imported on the hoof or in sides. 
No better bread or meat can be bought in 
Bermuda. 

There are no wells or springs in Ber- 
muda, all the water being caught on the 
roofs of the houses and run into cisterns; 
and in the early days of the laagers some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a 
plentiful supply of fresh water, as the 
reserve stock in the government tanks 
was limited, owing to the severe drought. 
Since then, however, a condensing plant 
has been constructed, and distilled sea- 
water is now added to the regular supply 
brought from the mainland. In a few 
weeks larger reserve tanks will be erected 
on Darrell’s and Burtt’s islands. 

The Boers were a ragged lot when they 
came to Bermuda; they are now comfort- 
ably clothed—the credit for which is not 
alone due to charitable persons in Ber- 
muda and the United States. The ma- 
chinery of the British War Office moves 
slowly, very slowly, but in spite of its 
tardiness it has moved in such a way 
that over ten thousand articles of cloth- 
ing, consisting of boots, socks, shirts, and 
trousers, have been distributed among the 
needy prisoners; and, it may be added, 
there is still a large stock on hand. 

For sanitary reasons the authorities 
some time ago prohibited the distribution 
of second-hand clothing shipped to the 
prisoners from this country. The reason 
is obvious, although it has been apparently 
misunderstood. Bermudians have ever 
been jealous of the health of their island; 
they know that its greatest asset is its 
freedom from deadly diseases of any sort. 
While recognizing the motives which 
prompted charitable persons to send cast- 
off clothing, the authorities were aware 
of the fact that this same clothing was 
a medium whereby disease might be car- 
ried into the laagers. It was therefore 
natural for them to refuse such gifts. 

In a pamphlet published by John E. 
Hassell, a former captain of American 
scouts in the Boer army, the writer states 
that the penal-servitude prisoners are con- 
fined in damp dungeons in the military 
prison at St. George’s. These men are 
now confined on an island, but it may be 
well to state that there are no dungeons 
in the military prison, and no cells that 
are damper than the rooms of the aver- 
age Bermuda dwelling. 

Perhaps the best proof that the burgh 
ers’ physical lot is not so distressing as 
has been painted lies in the fact that 
there is practically no sickness in the 
camps. Fifteen graves - were dug on 
Hawkin’s Island when the first contin- 
gent arrived, but only nine have been 
used, one body to a grave. 

In spite of all, there is nothing that 
“an be done to. render the conditions ideal. 
It is not the physical discomforts which 
make the hardships; it is the loneliness, 
the enforced idleness, the dry monotony of 
a life out of touch with the world, and 
South Africa in particular. But when the 
burghers go back to the veldt they will 
undoubtedly carry with them many pleas- 
ing recollections of their coral - bound 
prisons. The genial climate, the cool, re- 
freshing water, the kindness of the in- 
habitants, and the remarkable lack of 
sickness and death in the laagers will all 
be impressed on their minds. 


Harper’s Magazine for April 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for April 
HK has seven delightful short stories 

by Bret Harte, Thomas A. Janvier, 
Octave Thanet, Virginia Yeaman Rem- 
nitz, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Sydney H. 
Preston, and Albert E. Thomas. The 
opening article describes “Society in 
Washington,” and was written by A. 
Maurice Low. Percy Fitzgerald follows 
with an article entitled ‘ Dickens in his 
Books.” Carl Snyder writes very enter- 
tainingly on “Fifty Years of Synthetic 
Chemistry,” and Professor Shaler of Har- 
vard on “The Relations of Animals and 
Plants.” Harry de Windt, the famous 
traveller, tells of a wonderful “ Land Jour- 
ney from Paris to New York,” and Henri- 
etta Dana Skinner contributes a valuable 
paper throwing “New Light on Revolu- 
tionary Diplomacy.” “The Palace and 
Temple of Nebuchadnezzar,” by Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., is illustrated with a 
superb full-page plate in color. There are 
also four more of the exquisite illustra- 
tions to “ The Deserted Village,” by E. A. 
Abbey. E. S. Martin contributes a cap- 


tivating sketch on “ The Country.” There 
are also five pictures in tint by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green. Mr. Howells discourses 
delightfully on the new Life of Longfel- 
low, and the Editor gives us a forecast 
of Mrs. Ward’s new novel, “ Lady Rose’s 
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No Need To Worry 


if you have a Life Policy in The 
Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford. 
In case of death, the family will 
be protected; the mortgage on 
the house raised, and shelter left 
forthe helpless ones. ‘Travelers 
Life Policies provide safe in- 
surance at a lower premium 
than mutual companies and ata 
guaranteed net cost. In mutual 
companies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected, because 
actual dividends never equal 
estimated dividends, and the net 
cost is never known beforehand. 
Nearly every person sooner 
or later meets with an accident. 
Injuries mean loss of income 
and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 


in The'Travelers (the largest and 


strongest Accident Insurance 
Company in the world) guar 
antees a weekly income while 
disabled and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet, or 
eyes. If death ensues, a stated 
sumis paid. Nearly $27,000,000 
have been distributed among 
373,000 policy-holders or their 
families, for injuries or death. 

Brauch offices in nearly every 
city; or write for interesting 
literature to 


The Travelers 


Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863.) 
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WIN EVERYTHING 





Two Machines entered 

Two Machines receive first certificate. 

Two Machines make higher average than any 
other machines made in Amesz%.—our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 
miles without a stop. 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Prize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, Point 
Grassé track, Detroit, Mich. 

Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition. 

Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won 
t place. ars our record. We believe this is not 

ot any other make in the world. Write for catalogue 
ribing our two and four passenger vehicles. 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


‘aa absolute 
Hits excellence 


on a pen isf 
guarantee off 






Probate No. ib ji 313 is a pop- 
ular stub pen, ‘with 
mediu mf points. 
Over 1509) varieties of 
other styles to suit 
every pur pose. All 
stationers have them 
Accept ne \j¥ substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Cemden. N.J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
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Ry SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


and Ten Days Free Trial, Not acent 
deposit required on our wheels in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & ’01 Models, best makes, 







\ 7 to $11 
500 Second -hand is 
bia all makes and models, good as new, $3 
Ma °° $8. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy "he 2g) 
i\ 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y¥. ae 





“ PISO‘S CURE FOR 

uy _GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 

intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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The Champion Piper of the United States 


Pipe-Major Jataes MacDonald, the champion piper of the United States, was born in Glengarry, Inverness- 


shire, Scotland. 


After playing for several years in the pipe-band of the Ross-shire Buffs, he was 


made Pipe-Major of the Volunteer Battalion of the Black Watch, a regiment in which his 
family had been represented for generations, his father having served with it in the ranks, 


and his grandfather and great-grandfather as pipe-majors. 


MacDonald is now a resident 


of New York, and he is the official piper of the St. Andrew’s Society and the Burns 


Society of that city. 


He has composed a number of well-known pipe tunes 








Artistic Municipal Improvements in Cleveland 


REAT impetus is sure to be given to 
(| the movement for the beautifying 

of American cities along artistic 
lines by the action that has been taken at 
Cleveland, Ohio, looking toward the group- 
ing of all public buildings. 

The plan that has been adopted provides 
for the erection of a court-house and jail 
combined, a post-office with Federal court- 
house and offices, city hall, public library, 
school headquarters, music - hall, and art 
gallery. To be included in the group is 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, erect- 
ed several years ago; and contiguous to 
the group, being separated from it only 
by a short city block, is a national-guard 
armory of substantial construction and 
artistic design. 

The conditions for the carrying out of 
this improvement in Cleveland fitted the 
plans exactly. It happened that when 
the Federal government decided to erect 
a new post-office, the county was in need 
of a new court-house, the city in need 
of a new municipal building, the public 
library was in temporary quarters, the 
fund for an art gallery was nearly avail- 


| able, and the project for the erection of 


a music - hall had received a new impetus. 

It is planned to have a court of honor, 
350 feet wide and about 1000 feet in 
length. At one end of this court of honor 
will be the Post Office, while at the other 
end, overlooking Lake Erie, will be the 
county buildings. On either side will be 
the Chamber of Commerce, City Hall, 
Musie Hall, Art Gallery, Publie Library, 





and School Headquarters. On the lake- 
front, and separated from the court of 
honor by a small park, it is proposed to 
erect a new union passenger station. Thus 
the court of honor will become the real 
gateway to Cleveland, and will give visit- 
ors to the city a most pleasing impression 
of the busy metropolis of Ohio. 

It is estimated that the land required 
for the court of honor will cost $1,500,- 
000, and the various buildings to be erect- 
ed, aside from the Post Office, will cost, 
approximately, four and a half millions 
of dollars. The fine display of archi- 
tecture is, moreover, to be almost in the 
business centre of Cleveland. The court 
of honor joins at one corner the Public 
Square, a parkof ten acres that has been 
maintained ever since Cleveland was a vil- 
lage, and which is, in fact, the centre of 
business activity and traffic upon the 
street-car lines. 

The making of this improvement is ex- 
pected to purify the worst section of the 
city—what is known as the “ tenderloin 
district,” and which is now given over al- 
most exclusively to the vicious classes. 
The court of honor will cut through the 
very heart of that section, and the en- 
hancement of land values as a result of 
the construction of the public buildings 
is expected to transform the whole dis- 
trict by forcing the construction of mod- 
ern office-buildings and wholesale stores 
where are now rented houses that have 
stood for years in the way of municipal 
progress. 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW 17 


FTER 2,000 experiments, I have 
learned how to cure Rheumatisin. 
» Not to turn bony joints into fles) 
again; that is impossible. But I cin 
cure the disease always, at any stacx 
and forever. / 
I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Jr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drig- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your drugyist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 
I have no Any 


samples. medicine 


| that can affect Rheumatism with but a 
| few doses must be drugged to the verge 


of danger. I use no such drugs. It is 
folly to take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 4o 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly, 
I have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all Task. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter 
Let me send you an order for the medicine; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won't harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. Ad- 


| dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists’. 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 





These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 





Sweethearts 
for 59 Years 


have been 
wooed and 
won 
with 


WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


Made in a minute with 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established 1842. 















Every Home Needs 


The Gem Ironing Machine. 


Why? Because it makes ironing 
Heasy, does 1v hours’ work in 1 hour, and 
costs 144 cents per hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. Does fine work without 
worry. Your money back if not satis- 
factory. Sent FREE: _ Illustrated 
booklet,*Modern Methods in Ironing.” 
Valuable suggestions. Write to-day. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box “A,” 


Racine Jet., Wis. 











Constipation & 
Piles Cured by 


increasing the nutsition of the parts through 
absorption with the physiological local remedy 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 
Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. Q. 61 Fifth Ave., New York 

















FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject oO 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and -will refer yon 
to persons whom we have successfully treated tha 
were similarly afflicted. 

DRS, W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Maw 


1877. 








THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
A-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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The World of Finance 


HE stock-market has drifted logi- 
T cally into dulness and irregularity 

of price-movements. It may be said 
that when, several weeks ago, Attorney- 
General Knox announced that by direc- 
tion of the President he proposed to bring 
action against the so-called railroad 
“merger” in the Northwest, the hopes 
of a general bull market were abandoned. 
The public, disinclined as it was even then 
to indulge in active stock speculation, 
found a fresh deterrent in Mr. Knox’s 
declaration of the government’s inten- 
tion. That a suit to establish whether 
the existence of the Northern Securities 
Company was in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law would be brought 
was certainly expected. But it was not 
expected at this particular time, and it 
chilled sentiment just when the premoni- 
tory symptoms indicated a revival of out- 
side interest in speculation which might, 
barring accidents, have developed into a 
“nice little bull market.” There is no 
reason to doubt that strong financial in- 
gerests were about to inaugurate a bull 
campaign, which they abandoned, or at 
least deferred, recognizing how slim were 
the chances of meeting with cordial re- 
sponse from the public. 

The stock-market, however, cannot be 
said to have developed weakness in the 
weeks that followed. Saving for occa- 
sional unimportant recessions, the course 
of prices generally was upward rather 
than down. Indeed, a score or more of 
stocks, “ cats and dogs” as well as some 
of the high-priced investment shares, have 
in the past fortnight sold at the highest 
figures ever recorded for them. Special 
reasons not known to the general public 
governed the advances of some, while the 
rise in the others has been the result of 
more or less flagrant “ manipulation ” by 
stock-market pools or speculative cliques. 
The stubborn strength of the general list, 
in the face of the almost total absence of 
genuine outside buying, aroused surprise 
among the professional speculators of 
Wall Street, who have based their caleu- 
lations and analyses of the stock-market 
upon precedent. Failing to find other 
satisfactory explanations of what seemed 
to them a phenomenon of the first magni- 
tude, they fell back on the familiar as- 
sertion that “the strong interests have 
the stocks, and support prices to check a 
disastrous decline.” 

Time and again in the past few weeks 
the strength of the stock-market in the 
face of apparently unfavorable technical 
conditions has perplexed shrewd observers. 
Many theories have been advanced, most 
of them being but variations of the same 
theme, falling back on the concentrated 
holdings of securities by a few strong men 
and financial syndicates. 

In point of fact, the failure of stock 
values to be influenced seriously by tran- 
sitory stock-market conditions is not so 
strange as it appears to that class in Wall 
Street that places “technical” factors 
in the first rank as market influences. 
They have endeavored to make their ex- 
perience in the past serve as an exact 
measure of the present. General com- 
mercial and industrial conditions have 
remained sound. Many people justly 
think that the prevailing price-level of se- 
curities is quite high enough, but there is 
no reason for the belief that there is 
wild inflation. There is no speculative 
balloon to prick, and the structure of 
values is no house of cards to crumble 
because the market is dull and refuses to 
advance. Values determine prices inex- 
orably, and the margin between values 
based upon actual earnings and the pre- 
vailing stock-prices is not so narrow as 
to justify the precipitate and indiscrim- 
inate selling of all securities. 

In the past, as professional Wall Street 
knows, we have seen the body of investors 
so exercised by the conditions incident 
to a period of “hard times” as to throw 
huge blocks of securities into Wall Street, 
changing the character of these holdings 
from an investment to a speculative 
ownership. Before this mass of securi- 
ties was reabsorbed by the investors years 
passed, the process being slow, keeping 
pace with the gradual growth and spread 
of prosperity. But in the interval pro- 
fessional Wall Street became accustomed 
to a large floating supply of stocks, which 
rendered possible speculative operations 
on a large scale, and made the stock- 
market highly susceptible to what may 
be termed purely technical conditions. 
Declines of considerable extent followed 
developments that in a broad sense were 
of relatively little importance. In such 
times the lack of outside buying often 
furnished a substantial enough basis for 
bear operations. 
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Bills of Exchange bought 


Letters and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


to Europe and South Africa, 
of Commercialand Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


s tions made. « International 
redit. me Certificates of 


eposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BanKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 
BANKERS 


16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorkK 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


Available in all parts of the world 


BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 


Our Book, 
“A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,” 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & 60. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and ; 
New York Produce Exchanges, 

44-46 proeéwey: New York. 
Established 1865. 














=—FREE= 


Booklet, map, prospectus, etc., of ‘* The Black 
Tiger Copper Co.”’ showing how $5.00 may with- 
in a short time grow into $425.00. Best chance on 
mining stock ever offered. full particulars sent 
FREE. Address The Federal Security Co., 

277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





Playing 
Cards. 


Their playing qualities 
most satisfactory ; out- 
wear other 25c. cards. 
Sold by dealers. 

HighestAward, Buffalo, 
1901; Chicago, 1893; 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
A 120-page Hoyle sent for six flap ends of 

Bicycle boxes or five 2c. stamps. 
Whist Lessons, Free. Write for particulars, 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 

















Cobblestones 


will break no bones 
when your horse is shod 
with the Goodyear 


Winged Foot Shoe 
The air cushion les- 
sens the jar. 
Bookletforthe name {1 
of your horseshoer. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
sohewing named Avenue in the ROROUGH OF THE 
3RONX: 


24TH WARD, SECTION 11. BELMONT AVE- 
NUE OPENING, from Tremont Avenue to the lands 
of St. John’s College. Confirmed December 27, 1901; 
entered February 20, 1902. 
ZDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 21, 1902. 





NTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named Streets in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 135TH 
STREET OPENING, from Third Avenue to Ex- 
terior Street. Confirmed January 3, 1902; entered 
February 20, 1902. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 181ST 
STREET OPENING, from Webster Avenue to 
Park Avenue. Confirmed February 6, 1902; entered 
February 20, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 21, 1902. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in ‘THE CITY RECORD of March 
4 to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF RICHMOND: 

2ND WARD. TROSSACH ROAD PAVING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, from St. Paul’s 
Avenue to Ocean Terrace. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 3, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
4 to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors_and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF QUEE 


2ND WARD. WOODWARD AVENUE BA- 
SINS, at the northwest and southeast corners of 
Ralph Street. 

8RD WARD. FLUSHING PLACE SEWER, 
from Chestnut Street to a point situated southerly of 
State Street up to and including Lot No. 14 of Block 


No. 21. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 3, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
7 to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named avenue in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX 


23RD WARD, SECTION 9. MOTT AVENUE 
OPENING, from Railroad Avenue East to East 161st 
Street. Confirmed January 21, 1902; entered March 


6, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 6, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 11 
to 24, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN. 

7TH WARD, SECTION 1, CHERRY STREET 
FENCING, in front of street No. 196; also, ME- 
CHANIC’S ALLEY FENCING, west side, from the 
corner of Cherry Street to a point situated about 193 
feet northerly therefrom. , 

12TH WARD, SECTION 6. EAST 99TH 
STREET REPAIRING SIDEWALKS, north side, 
between 2nd and 1st Avenues. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 123RD STREET 
PAVING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, CURBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from Amsterdam Avenue to the 
Boulevard. 

22ND WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 67TH 
STREET FENCING, north side, opposite street Nos. 
229 to 239 inclusive. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, March 10, 1902. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 13 
to 26, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
named street, in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, EAST 173RD 
STREET OPENING, from Weeks Street to the Grané 
Boulevard and Concourse. Confirmed February 24, 
1902; entered March 12, 1902. 

<DW ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 12, 1902. 
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A way for a woman 
to become independent— 


Ornamental Design 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Write for Ornamental Design circular, 
to Department of Design. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1169, Scranton, Pa. 


25 See GOLF $200 voor 
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FACTORY 
PRICES 


goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.¢ Write to 
P.O. Box 54. { 





Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system 2 sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 


Write for our 
catalogue, de- 
scriptive of 
buggies, phe- 
tons, surteys, 
etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows 
the carriages. It also gives wonderfully low prices 
on harness, robes, etc. The largest assortment ip 
America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS Cc., 
COLUMBUS, 0 
nearest office. § P. O. Box 772. 








No. 4020. Price $54.20 
Shipment from Columbus 
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To-day, Wall Street—that is, the pro 
fessional trader in stocks who thinks the 
most natural thing for the market to do 
is to decline when it becomes dull ané 
does not advance—underestimates the ex- 
tent of the investment absorption of the 
dividend - paying stocks. The transfer- 
books of practically every railroad com- 
pany in the country show that their 
shares are held by more people than at 
any time in their history—people who re- 
ceive their dividends steadily, and do not 
sell out because there is no especial reason 
why they should. Stocks of roads which 
only four or five years ago emerged from 
the hands of receivers, and sold for a few 
dollars a share, are solidly held for in- 
vestment by thousands of prosperous per- 
sons throughout the breadth of the land, 
persons who may peruse the newspaper 
tables of stock quotations, but who are 
out of hearing of the ticker. 

The “floating supply” of stocks in 
Wall Street is notoriously smaller at the 
present than in a great many years 
The bears have complained all along that 
attacks against prices on the Stock Ex- 
change have failed to “ dislodge” much 
stock. They have attributed it to “ inside 
support,” to the determination of the 
strong interests to prevent declines at any 
cost. It is the great public itself which 
has chiefly “supported” stocks by re: 
fusing to sell their investments. In the 
past, the speculators were the dog, the in- 
vestors the tail. The dog wagged the 
tail easily, naturally, logically. To-day, 
the investors are the animal, and the 
“speculative community” is the caudal 
appendage. Stock prices have not suffered 
from technical market conditions because 
the tail cannot wag the dog. 

It is in considering how long conditions 
will remain as prosperous as they are at 
present that the value or worthlessness 
of individual judgment counts. It is well 
known that the iron and steel industry 
has its prosperity safely established for 
at least a full year ahead. It is not 
conceivable that anything will happen to 
force the railroads to cancel the orders 
they have already given for track ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies generally. 
Locomotive - builders will not accept new 
orders calling for delivery during 1902, 
or indeed in the early part of 1903. In 
other lines of business there is similarly 
every prospect of prosperity for months 
to come. The great uncertainty is in re- 
gard to the crops. 

The government crop report issued last 
week shows that the total corn yield in 
1901 was three-quarters of a_ billion 
bushels less than in 1900. Of the de- 
ficiency thus created, fifty-three per cent. 
was supplied from the reserves in. the 
farmers’ hands, the remaining 350,006,000 
bushels representing the diminished do- 
mestic and foreign consumption—surely 
a great loss to the farmers, even though 
they received a higher price for their 
corn than in the previous year, and a 
great loss to the railroads, which had so 
much less to haul. The reserves of corn 
now held by the farmers are about one- 
half the normal amount. On March 1, 
1902, they were 394,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 776,000,000 bushels on March 
1, 1901. That is, the farmers now hold 
about twenty-nine per cent. of last sum- 
mer’s crop. It explains why corn sold at 
nearly seventy cents last week. To judge 
from past experience, last year’s failure 
and the consequent high prices should be 
followed by an increased planted acreage. 
But the small reserves of corn and wheat 
are important things to consider. Bad 
crops this year will be most severely felt. 
We have become a great world-power in- 
dustrially, but we still remain chiefly an 
agricultural nation. 

The money situation at the moment is 
somewhat uncertain, but there is no rea- 
son to apprehend serious trouble. -We 
have also become a great world-power 
financiaNy. The international relations of 
the great New York banks render possible 
relief measures from the European money 
centres undreamt of a generation ago. But 
notwithstanding this, there is always the 
danger that the great financial syndicates, 
which have and are to-day engaged in 
operations of vast magnitude, may find 
themselves unable to carry out their 
plans. The ery that the “ strong men own 
the stocks” has a foundation in ‘that 
syndicates are carrying huge blocks of se- 
curities, with the aid of banks and trust 
companies. They may overload them- 
selves just as individuals overspeculate, 
and it is conceivable that the forced 
failure of one or more of these syndicaies 
may seriously disturb general confidence. 
But those are contingencies which may 
arise, but which cannot be foretold. It is 
sufficient that there is not any indication 
that the syndicates, in the classic phrase, 
have “ bitten off more than they can chew.” 
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Lends the Aromatic Fragrance of the Tropics to 
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THE UNEASY BOSS. 

















Do You Shave? 


Do you find it easy or hard? Is it a pleasure, or is 
it painful and irksome? The answer depends on the 
soap you use. 

The pure, rich, creamy lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap softens the beard, as no other will, soothes and 
refreshes the face, and insures the greatest possible ease, 
luxury and safety. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for 
Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving 
Cream, etc., are sold by druggists and perfumers all over the world. 
LONDON THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. DRESDEN 


PAKIS SYDNEY 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





California 











ATIONAL CONVENTION, Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Los 
Angeles, May 1 to 8. Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, $50 from Chicago, $47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from Kansas 

City. Corresponding rates from all pgints east. On sale April 20 to 27; 
return limit, June 25; open to everybody ; choice of direct routes returning. 

Ticket rate cut in two. The journey to California, through New Mexico 
and Arizona, over the Santa Fe, is a memorable one. En route see Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, world’s greatest scenic wonder. 


The California Limited 


best train for best travelers, daily, Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. Also, two other first-class, through California trains, daily, 
Harvey meals. 


For descriptive books enclose ten cents postage to 
GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE an a e 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y 
CHICAGO : 


and back 














Steam and Sail Yachts, | 
Row-boats and Canoes -- 


Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RAOINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 























HARPER’ 
1 MAGAZIN 


for APRIL 





[N its fiction, its special articles, and its illustrations, HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE for April is a number of exceptional brilliancy and in- 
terest. The opening article of the number is ‘‘ Washington Society,” 
a vivid picture of social life during the season at the Capital, by A. Maurice 
Low. Mr. Low’s paper is illustrated with many charming pictures by 
W. T. Smedley. 


THERE are eight short stories in the April number; among them 

are ‘‘ The Roses of Monsieur Alphonse,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier, 
charmingly illustrated in tint by Elizabeth Shippen Greene; ‘‘ The 
Spartan,’’ by Cyrus Townsend Brady, with pictures by Smedley ; ‘“‘ Vic- 
tor,’’ by Octave Thanet, with pictures by W. D. Stevens; “ Prosper’s 
Old Mother,’’ by Bret Harte ; ‘“ An Hour and a Half from Jamestown,” 
by A. E. Thomas, illustrated by T. K. Hanna; “ An Unmanifested 
Destiny,’’ by Eugene R. White ; and ‘‘ The Gay Chevalier,’’ by Sydney 
H. Preston. 


A LITERARY article of peculiar interest is ‘‘ Dickens in His Books,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald, a friend of the great novelist and a member 
of the Dickens Club of London. Professor Morris jJastrow gives 
the final results of the investigations among the recently discovered 
ruins of ‘‘ The Palace of Nebuchadnezzar.” The article is illustrated 
with drawings and a richly colored reproduction of one of the unearthed 
mosaics. Other special articles of importance are ‘‘ Experiments in 
Cartography,” by Bertelle M. Lyttle; ““ New Light on Revolutionary 
Diplomacy,’”’ by Henrietta Dana Skinner, with hitherto unpublished 
letters of John Adams; and ‘‘ The Mists 0’ Skye,” by Arthur Colton. 


A PARTICULARLY important travel feature of the April number 

is ‘‘ From Paris to New York by Land,” by Harry de Windt, 
F. R. G. S., who is now making this remarkable trip across two con- 
tinents. Other contributions of interest are “‘ Fifty Years of Synthetic 
Chemistry,” by Carl Snyder ; “‘ In the Country,”’ by E. S. Martin, illus- 
trated in tint from artistic photographs ; ‘‘ The Stranger,” a child sketch 
by Virginia Yeaman Remnitz, with picture by Elizabeth Shippen Greene. 
There are twenty-eight separate contributions in this number. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





cago’s Theater Train—I2.0 MIDNIGHT—New York Central. 





